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THE SCHOLAR'’S BREECHES. 

My son was lately obliged, under stress of 
weather, to put in at St. John’s in Newfound- 
land. He went to an inn and glancing ata 
paper published at that place, he found the 
well known aneedote of the Rev. Dr. Neander’s 
having lectured to the students, minus his 
pantaloons, copied from the American journals, 
The aneedote is almost universally believed, 
even in Germany, which shows that it must 
have been in kee ing. The pious, learned, 
firm, and gentle Dr. eander, of Berlin, was 
indeed a most absent man; still, I am sorry I 
must spoil what to many no doubt appears a_ 
good joke. The facts of that famous story | 
are these: Dr. Neander never paid the slight- 
est attention to personal comfort or household 
affairs. His sister, who told me the story her- 
self, provided for everything. Among other 
things, she placed the articles he was to wear 
every day before his bed. Dr. Neander had 
never been known to have ordered any clothes ; 
but one day the tailor met him and said, 
*“ Doctor, I think you ought to have a new pair 
of pantaloens.” “Very well,” replied the 
great man, and in due time the breeches made 
their appearance. They were placed, however, 
without the knowledge of the sister before his 
bed, and in the morning they served to encase 
the Doctor’s legs. He went to the university 
building to lecture, and when his sister entered 
his room and found there the old taloons, 
she did indeed believe that he ind Soenotnn 
to put on any, and was, as might well be sup- 
posed, in despair. She went at once in a car- 
riage to receive him the moment he should 
come out. Her anxiety during the time she 
waited there was extreme, equally great 
was her joy and gratitude when she saw her 
brother on whom she doated, leaving the large 
portal of that beautiful building, with breeches 
on like any other Christian. e herself had 
the heartiest laugh at her own anxiety, and 
told every one of it. The story was improved 
by making it a degree worse; and thus has 
travelled all over the European continent, 
passed to another hemisphere, and to a cer- 
tainty will find its way into Indian and Austra- 
lian papers, and ultimately into the foot-notes 
of some biography of that distinguished orna- 
ment of our times. 

Stories of scholars’ breeches seem altogether 
to travel fast and far. Leiber, in his Reminis- 
cences of an Intercourse with Mr. Niebuhr the 
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Historian, relates through what sufferings he 
had passed in Greece, whither he had gone to 
fight against the Turks; how he had managed 
to get to Rome, although then destitute of all 
means, and how kindly he was received by 
Niebuhr. This trearen scholar and ambas- 
sador of Prussia had invited Leiber to dinner, 
and shown impatience when the traveller wish- 
ed to decline the honor on account of his 
shabby dress. I introduce the authors own 
words: 

“T recollect that dinner with delight. His 
(Niebuhr’s) conversation abounding in rich 
and various knowledge and striking observa- 
tions; his great kindness; the acquaintance I 
made with Mrs. Niebuhr; his lovely children, 
who were so beautiful, that when, at a later 
period, I used to walk with them, the women 
would exclaim, “ Ma guardate, guardate, che 
angeli!”—a good dinner (which I had not 
enjoyed for a long time), in a high vaulted 
room, the ceiling of which was painted in the 
style of Italian palaces; a picture of the mild 
Francia close by; the sound of the murmur- 
ing fountain in the garden, and the refreshing 
beverages in coolers, which I had seen but the 
day before represented in some of the most 
masterly pictures of the Italian schools; in 
short, my consciousness of being at dinner 
with Niebuhr in his house in Rome—and all 
this in so bold relief to my late and not unfre- 
quently disgusting sufferings, would have 
rendered the moment one of almost perfect 
enjoyment and happiness, had it not been for 
an annoyance, which I have no doubt will ap- 

here a mere trifle. However, reality 
often differs widely from its description on pa- 
_ Objects of great effect for the moment 
ome light as air; and others, shadows and 
vapors in reality, swell into matters of weighty 
consideration when subjected to the recording 
pen; a truth, by the way, which applies to 
our daily life, as well as to transactions of 
vaster regions—and it is, therefore, the sifting 
tact which constitutes one of the most neces- 
sary yet difficult requisites for a sound his- 
torian. 
“ My dress consisted as yet of nothing bet- 
ter than a pair of unblacked shoes, such as 
are not unfrequently worn in the Levant; a 
et of socks of coarse Greek wool; the 
rownish pantaloons frequently worn by sea- 

captains in the Mediterranean; and a blue 
frock coat, through which two balls had pass- 
ed—a fate to which the blue cloth cap had 
likewise been exposed. The socks were ex- 
ceedingly short, hardly covering my ankles, and 
so, indeed, were the pantaloons; so that when 
I was in a sitting position they refused me the 
charity of meeting, with an obstinacy which 
reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of 
the two brothers in Schiller’s Bride of Messi- 
na. There happened to dine with Mr. Niebuhr 

another lady besides Mrs. Niebuhr, and m 
embarrassment was not small when, towards 
the conclusion of the dinner, the children rose 
and played about on the nd, and I saw 
my poor extremities ex to all the frank 
remarks of quick-sighted childhood ; fearing 
as I did, at the same time, the still more try- 

moments after dinner, when I should 

obliged to take coffee near the ladies, _— 
e. 


Mr. Niebuhr observed perhaps that something 
troubled me, and he redoubled, if possible, his 
kindness.” 

This passage was copied by many reviews 
in England and here. One said, thaf it re- 
minded the reader of the best passages in Gil 
Blas; another found in it the quiet humor of 
Goldsmith, and in less than a few months, the 
breeches story passed into almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe, even into those into which 
the book itself had not been translated. Not 
long after, the author of the Reminiscences 
paid a visit toa near relation in the Island 
of Porto R‘co. There he called upon the 
Governor at San Juan, to whom he had a let- 
ter of introduction, The Governor looked at 
the letter, at Mr. Leiber, at a newspaper before 
him, and at last asked: “ Are you the gentle- 
man who dined at Mr. Niebuhr’s at Rome 
and could not make certain articles of dress 
meet in harmony? See here, Sir, I have re- 
ceived this morning by a vessel from Cadiz a 
file of Madrid papers, and have a few moments 
ago been reading this amusing passage ;” 
pointing out to him the Spanish translation of 
a French translation of the passage which I 
have copied. It was a humorous introduction 
for as fine a luncheon as the West Indies can 
afford. This story I have been told by the 

rson most interested in the transaction. He, 
T hage, will not consider it a trespass, that I 
have ventured to relate how swiftly the story 
travelled, since the story itself was given.to 
the public by his own pen. 

Let learned bodies or individual philosophers 
resolve what it is that gives such mighty 
eagle’s wings, not indeed to the pants of sages, 
but at least to the stories which relate their 
adventures and encounters. , 

There is a fairy story of a princess so deli- 
cate and of such refined feelings, that she 
fainted when her maids pronounced the name 
of a man in her presence, and that her teacher 
was obliged to re-write history for her, substi- 
tuting the names of females for those of kings 
and generals. Poor thing! A fairy changed 
her into a pair of pantaloons which was sold 
to a cloth-dealer, from whom her lover happen- 
ed to buy it. It is needless to pursue the story 
further, which has been introduced merely to 
show, that there are indeed some breeches 
whose history may be worthy of record, but 
why, I ask, should the unpretending pants of 
scholars thus meet with a Trans-Atlantic and 
Cis-Atlantic interest, almost as great at the 
time, and certainly more enduring than the 
»establishment of a new German imperial 
crown? 

Woopstocx. 





STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 
(Translated for the Literary World.) 

Ill. 

The place occupied by the Spanish Drama in 
Literary History. 

Literary History can no longer be written 
by dates, by biographies, or by repetitions. 
All monography is henceforth incuffictent ele- 
vated intelligences necessarily seek the synthe- 
sis of European civilization, the rama of 











tected by the kindly shelter of the 





its varied products ; they wish to illustrate the 
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great picture by parallelisms, concordances, 
analysis of diverse influences, and international 
fusions. They do not forget that all nations, 
like all individuals, have their passions, and 
and that these passions constitute the soul of 
the poetry of each. They see these passions 
form, burst forth, culminate, become feeble, 
become extinct, and correspond with all the 
literary movements, whose advent they an- 
nounce from afar, and which they at a later 
period control. 

Spain created her original Drama a long 
time in advance of France and England. Italy 
has taught us the disposition of scenes; the 
Spaniards owe only to themselves romantic 
art, and the animation of incident displayed in 
La Celestine, the ancient mother of Castilian 
Dramas. When Heywood was representing 
in England his buffooneries, without interest 
and without spirit; when, about 1540, Paris, 
as yet only possessed very flat Mysteries and 
rude Moralities, Lope de Rueda, the Spaniard, 
played veritable proverb-comedies on the public 
squares of Madrid, full of sense and salt. As 
early as the year 1510, one Juan de la Eneina 
and one Torres Naharro marvellously combin- 
ed and complicated all the incidents of real 
life. A century passes, and this drama, so 
brilliantly commenced, the first ray of the Dra- 
matic sun, acquired so active a fecundity as to 
fill all Europe with its warmth. It furnished 
subjects to Italy, France, and England. Doall 
nations imitate that which is of no value? 
Would Corneille and Shakspeare have refresh- 
ed their genius from a contemptible source ? 
Assuredly not. 

Why has the Spanish stage been so original 
and so produciive? Why is it so completel 
isolated from the antique theatre from which 
Italy, and even England, received lessons ? 

In the history of all modern nations, that of 
Spain psec 4 an uninterrupted chain of | 
scenic games, sometimes approved, sometimes | 
prohibited by the Christian law, attaches the | 
modern to the ancient stage 3} yeres ape we dia- | 
logues, buffooneries, mingled with feats of 
strength, pious dramas, moral allegories, com- 
bats, dances, masquerades; all these different 
amusements are offshoots of the same art, and 
are frequently substituted for it. M. Magnin 
proves that there has never been a complete 
suspension of the theatre in Europe, Spain 
alone excepted. In the fourth century, the 
third council of Carthage admits actors and 
histrions (scenicos et histriones) to conversion 
and penitence. Ausonius, at the close of the 
same century, speaks to a friend of the theatri- 
eal pieces which the latter had composed. The 
Couneil of Africa, in 417, pronounced against 
the custom of theatrical representations taking 
place on Sunday. Cassiodorus, the writer of 
the following century, indicates the extreme 

rfeetion given in his day to pantomime. A 
etter of Atalaric, addressed to the Senate of 
Rome, reports that he has spent enormous 
sums to pay the actors who amuse the people. 
In 586, Peter, an Acephalous heretic, falls in 
love with an actress named Stephana, so that 
the Council of Constantinople reproach him 
with having placed her in a convent, in order 
to visit her more at his ease. The Council of 
Rome, in 680, forbids bishops from having 
theatrical pieces represented, and that of Con- 
stantine forbids their playing parts in them. 
The monk Aleuin, under Charlemagne, forbids 
Engelbert’s assisting in stage plays. In the 
different councils of the ninth century, a mul- 
titude of anathemas occur against jongleurs 
(ingglers), actors, actresses, histrions, their 

angerous and damnable acts. At the com- 
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and style of Terence are re | applied to 
religious subjects by a German Abbess, Hros- 
witha de Gandersheim,* so faithfully is the dra- 
matic tradition served and transmitted. 
The learned attribute to the twelfth century 
the allegorical drama, entitled Ludus Pascha- 
lis; in the thirteenth, all Europe is inun- 
dated with sottises (follies), moralities, legends 
divided into scenes, and finally, dramatic at- 
tempts. 

{In lieu of this regular transmission, and per- 
manent life of theatrical art, by turns pedant, 
buffoon, gladiator, conjuror, sermouizer, panto- 
mimist, equestrian, dancer, tragedian, always 





sustaining its old sceptre, in spite of eeclesias- 
tie fulminations, what do you find in Spain ? | 
An absolute lacuna of four entire centuries. 

The Arabs obtain possession of the kingdom ; 





a feeble fragment of the nation conceals itself 


[Oct. 5, 


It was oe een that this naive develop. 
ment of the Spanish Drama, experimented wij), 
by so many hands, surrounded by so popular 
a predilection, in accord with the energy, the 
passion, the warmth, the recollections, the 
pride and the pleasures of these ardent and in. 
genious men, should not produce chefs @euvre. 
The magnificent theatre of the Greeks was 
thus developed. 

This result was a late one. The too 
abundant growth was wasted in thick and 
sterile foliage. This popular theatre charged 
itself with all the faults of its origin; thougit- 
less fecundity, exaggerated liberty, bold and 
violent shades, excess in the incidents and in 
the expression of the Passions. The Proven. 
cal form of eight feet verses favored a dan- 
gerous prolixity; the mixture of canzoni and 
of odes in the drama, pleased lyrical and excit- 








in mountains and inaccessible forests; the able minds; the combats, the intrigues, and 
strife reeommenees, and this duel, which lasts | the allurements of Matamore were multiplied 
three hundred years, at last exterminates the to infinitude. Such are the vices of the first 
eats pe os i ; powse “ara mene = arts Vega, on 
was not only because men, as much oc-| embodies the force a e feebleness of this 
eupied as the Christians of Spain, would find first epoch. A Sophocles was wanting to this 
few moments to give to theatrical imitation, | scene. Spain, we have said why, could not 
but because the Arabian conquerors, subtle find him anywhere but in Catholicism; she 
ae po lyrie poets, aa mew rer 0 herr re a ae one yea Sierated, 
and bold warriors, were withdrawn from the | vehement, which many would not call reason, 
dramatic art by their habits and their dogmas. ‘but the only one which could be Spanish. 
Absorbed by more active amusements, they pre- The lightest breath of sceptical reason would 
ferred before everything, the joust,tourneys,the have destroyed this edifice of conquering glory, 
management of Y ta and lance, music and | of victorious Christianity, of absolute faith, of 
pleasure, gallantry and glory. __ | proud obedience, of visions linked with the real 
misono heath tak, Sountios, ta eens] at quake eas aaaveliens cameaieg th 
struct her drama with her own hands. Nothing faults inherent in the national pith, cherished 
cece ars a Nowe vg, ot The oman — oon porte — to = o* 
rought her their éenzos sirventes, beautiful | tues, ex ounded, comple ve 
embodiments of wrath or love, lyric chefs Drama of his country, gave to it for base and 
d’ceuvre, of which the Spanish Drama has pre- for dome, for corner-stone and sparkling pinua- 
served wens trace. = nap oer eee ret mag was her support and her crown, 
experimenting in this reproduction of human Catholicism. 
life, which they mingled with caricature and| This poet was Calderon. 
poetry, but overshot the mark by e ion| To decide whether he has done well or ill, 
in coloring. The rest of Europe had, as yet, | we ought not, like M. de Sismondi, to make the 
scarcely anything but bad farces and heavy di- | issue morality of Catholicism; a question 
dactic moralities. __ | of history, resolved in advance by those who 
_— — ~s weet gee sans ya" eo te oe the nara 8h battle of _— 
ou ions to respect, without establi has serv e cause and the progress of civi- 
stage, without old prejudices, she consults her | lization. ont was sublime, — he 
manners, formed by peril and chance, she de- | was complete. His works contain the most 
mands counsel of her passion, and this passion eloquent expressions, the ent gee 
was Catholic. “ Hate heretics,” exclaimed the incidents, the most energetic characters, the 
new drama; ie live Spain! Heroes and ban- most terrible catastrophes which could be 
dits, slayersof Moors, young gallants, old si- | Sneed: on this rey and —r founda- 
ngors ; damsels who are the prize of the battle, | tion. He has re national form, with- 
hermits of the mountains, saints, male and fe- ‘out however attaining the finished beauty of 
male, proteetors of the church, exterminators of Greek poetry, inimitable perfection. He has 
the Saracens, play your aro upon the ruins of | displayed er are oe more vast 7 regions 
the crescent, on the cinders of the Aleazars!' more elevated, he has descended without fear 
The triumph of Catholic glory shall fill our into unknown depths. A severer logic has 
tragedies ; we leave to inferior hands the tri-| bound in his conceptions. He has dared to 














mencement of the following century, the forms 


umph of love, and the fairy land of adventure !” | 
The national genius awaking, created on this 
hint pieces without number, dramas without 
end: with talent, without talent; in verse, in 
prose, in couplets, in redondillas, with divers 
patois, huddled in the same piece; proverbs, 
comedies, tragi-comedies in seven acts, in six 
acts, in one-and-twenty acts, as the Celestine ; 
with allegories, like the pieces of Cervantes : 
with music or without music; and always on 
the same inexhaustible subject —the glory of 
Spain, the glory of the Church, conquering 
love, the duel of man with Fate, and the Chris- 
tian symbol hovering over this combat to illu- 
minate and give consolation, the crown or the 
revenge. 





*See our Studies on the Middle Ages—Origin of the 





Christian Drama. 





express the whole of the Spanish mind. 

as it needful for him to abandon these short 
verses, so easily m or the division of the 
ancient Drama as. or the crowd 
of galanes (gallants), or of vieos (old men). 
Was it needful that he should imitate Plautus 
and Menander, and that he should work for the 
learned? But the people would not have un- 
derstood him. He preserved the irregularities 
of the popular poesy, he concentrated 
their power, inereased its boldness, and re- 
doubled its feeling. More severe and more !o- 
gical than his predecessur, Lope de Vega, he 
augmented all the beauties of the national 
Theatre, animated it with a warmth, and illu- 
minated it with a light drawn from the nations! 
genius itself. 
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IV. 


Study of Calderon— What constitutes a Great 
Shakspeare and Calderon. 
Germaky has taken, in the nineteenth century, 
a violent liking for the Catholic poetry of the 
Spaniards, for Calderon above all. Phe two 
Schlegels have commented upon him, and their 
commentary is an aureole rather than a scholi- 
asm; the publishers of Leipsic and Vienna have 
consecrated their to him, and a handsome 
edition of Calderon has been published at Leip- 
sic. Moritz Retzsch has drawn the portrait of 
the poet, placed in front of the first volume ; 
a grave head, magnificent from the homoge- 
neity and delicacy of the contours; the front 
more elevated than broad, the eye fixed and pre- 
oceupied, the expression absent and dreamy, a 
head not without physiognomical resemblance 
with the portraits of William Shakspeare ; nor 
in the form of the nose and the graceful oval 
of the face, with the busts of Racine. You 
would take him for a holy man, who has pass- 
ed his whole life between the four walls of a 


Calderon is, therefore, not understood in the 
nineteenth century, but by a small portion of 
lettered Spain. He bears too profoundly the 
imprint of ancient times. He is not, like 
Cervantes, a philosopher and a citizen of the 
world: Cervantes, another Moliére, a name 
before whom al] names bow; around whom 
| parties group, and foes are reconciled ; one of 
those men who force sympathy and command 
‘love; one of those vast minds who draw the 
| thoughts of all into their magie circle, because 
they have known all things; one of those uni- 
versal geniuses whose existence can no more 
| be denied than can mathematical truth or the 
light of the sun. 
| Calderon is the man of genius of a race, and 
of a social phase. The modern Spaniards are 
‘too remote from him to enter fully into his 

rama. 
| The drama emanates essentially from na- 
| tional action: it is the national thought rea- 
lized, and changed into fact. This thought 
ceases to be comprehensible at a distance in 





Cathedral at Toledo, absorbed by the Flores | time and a distance in place. The drama ex- 
Sanctorum ; in regarding his monastic dress, Presses not what a people are, but what it 
the devout medal suspended from his neck by | wishes to be. Moliére’s reasoners are the 


over its head a heaven which opens, angels 
who sing, a sun of love and glory which 
awaits the elect. Calderon was a soldier and 
became of his own accord a priest. He wrote 
to-day a drama of terrible jealousy, something 
more frightful than Ovhello, and to-morrow the 
Exaltation of the Cross; to-day the king com- 
mands a mystery, an act sacramental, and to- 
morrow a drama of Cloak and Sword. Calde- . 
ron heaps incidents on incidents, events on 
events, amours on amours, intrigues on in- 
trigues. Whatever may be the immorality of 
the deeds and the actors, he has a morality all 
ready: God and the confessor who condemn 
‘or absolve. He is never sad, melancholy with 
leaden wing never weighs upon the scene ; the 
demi-tints of reverie are unknown to his 
palette or disdained by his pencil. He is gay, 
sparkling, life overflows in his works. He 
creates without reflecting much ; he sings and 
‘acts, passing from the lyrie height of dithy- 
rambic passion to the tumultuous conflict of 
deeds. 

He runs through the enchanted world of 
which he is the king without lifting pen and 
with an extraordinary rapidity and fervor of 


a cord, his peaceful and beatific air, and his 
great eyes, open not on the exterior world, but 
as if they were looking within, and reposing 
upon the soul, you might plausibly refuse him 
aplace among men of genius. His air is so 
calm! 

What isa man of genius? Different epochs 
have had different ideas on this subject. The 
first requisite, in the seventeenth century, for 
him who pretended to genius, was to break a 
quantity of _— when he had a tavern de- 
bauch. In the sixteenth century, he who bore 
the title, man of genius, flourished his rapier 
marvellously, got drunk every day, and spotted 
with ink and wine the pages of his Pindar; he 
touched familiarly the hand of the great Ron- 
sard; he closed the portals of glory with a 
great to-do against that poor Montaigne, who 
had not such grand manners ; against Cervan- 
tes, who was humble and of simple bearing ; 
on Shakspeare, who was none the less so. All 
these people, who made so little noise, were 
not worthy to be admitted in this enraged con- 
gregation of sham men of genius. Cervantes 
and Michael pags rie polished and well edu- 
cated, as well as Calderon and Shakspeare, as 
also Racine and Voltaire, had no right to elbow 
Mare de Lasphryse, captain poet, who 
twirled his moustache so gracefully while 
making verses to his Vénus de Cathédrale; 
they could not sit at the same table with Mes- 
sire Dubartas the Gascon, who smashed his 
furniture when he composed a tempest in sexa- 
metres ; they were not admitted to the splendid 
banquets honored by the presence of Jodelle, 
a sorry seribbler, adored in his day. I am sure 
that they would have repelled the provincial 
Montaigne, if he had desired to take part in 
the great féte of Auteuil, where they slew a 

thespidique, decked with tragic garlands 


ideal of French good sense in the seventeenth creation. His rhythm corresponds with his 
century; the cavaliers of Calderon are the thought; the matter is worthy of the work- 
ideal of Spanish chivalry ; the lovers who sigh | man; it is a rapid procession of octosyllabic 
and burn in the Italian pastorals, represent the | verses, which fly along like feathered arrows, 
soft life of Italy. The great writers, who are like birds rushing through the air by batta- 
always able tempters, know what secret chord lions; these verses sustain immense sentences, 
must be touched: they satisfy the mental | marvellous recitals, grand descriptions without 
wants of minds and souls who surrender them- effort; they carry you along in their march or 
selves to them. They console us for the | rather in their flight. The rhymes are there or 
world around us by constructing a new world | not there, as it happens; if they obey call, they 
for our gninor pleasures, the world of our |are taken; if they are restive; he does with- 
desires afid our thoughts. The great inspira-| out. This liberty accords well with the nume- 
tions of Corneille, and the divine tenderness of _rous evolutions of Spanish cavaliers, with the 
Racine, constitute the thought itself of their | eternal clatter of their swords, with the disor- 


century. Retz is throughout a hero of Cor- 
neille; the mild and touching La Valliére ap- 
pears like a pale and noble figure detached 
from a beautiful drama of the author of Béré- 
nice. 

The dramaturgist tells us, “this universe 
which you long for, I open to your desire. 
Thou, Italian and contemporary of Tasso and 
Ariosto, thou dreamest of eternal loves and 
melodious or piquant adventures ; behold the 
Italian pastoral and comedy. Thou, Spanish 


chevalier, needest the religion of the point of scanned, expresses the mournful 


honor defended by sword thrusts, gallant and 
intricate adventures, extraordinary devotedness 
and lyrical exaltation, in the midst of the rapid 
movements of events; behold much more 
thereof than human life could support.” 

Thus are the dramas of all nations created : 
it is the most vital and the most fleeting of 
literatures ; it is that which gives us the most 
information on the social evolutions and the 
| seeret springs which have dictated them. 
| The theatre, then, realizes and transforms 
into action the secret thoughts of the people. 
_Shakspeare himself offers the ideal of obser 
| vation, such as it was regarded by practical 





goat, 

in honor of Jodelle. Let us leave posterity to | and positive people. When weary of this ob- 

do its work, and quitting these noisy men of servation, he turns to mournful reverie: there 

genius, return to the calm and pleasant Calde- | is more than one personage in the Shakspeare 

ron, a peaceable and modest man, asI have | drama whose whole business is to philoso- 

said. phize; as ye in As You Like It, and the 
He was a great poet, though the Spaniards | old Hermit (Friar Lawrence) in Romeo and 


of the nineteenth century know very little Juliet. Their voice is the voice of Shakspeare, | 


about him. Some of them prefer Lope de | who after having curiously analysed the human 
Vega, whom they find more inventive, less | soul, the inanity of our desires, and the ter- 
lyrical, less a medley of comparisons and excla- | tible end of our passions consumed by their 
mations. Others, whom French taste has| intensity, draws a long and sublime sigh. 

transformed, reject all the old Spanish litera-| This deep and mournful plaint does not 
ture, from the Gothic poem of the Cid down to| emanate from the dramas of Calderon. Not 
the latinized works of the commencement of] alone Calderon, it is the South, but it is faith. 
the eighteenth century. It fears nothing, it doubts not. It has ever 








der of their intrigues which cross one another 
and jostle incessantly in the dark, with the im- 
mense fracas of a complication which is not 
unwound until the moment when everybody 
calls for quarter, both actors and audience, 
tired of acting and seeing acted, have need of 
repose. The poet sometimes suspends his 
m 





flight. In the crisis of great passion a terrible 
| calm intervenes ; the octosyllabic verse is re- 
|jected; the hymn rises; the rhythm of the 
‘ode, a verse at once measured, grave, and 
gitation of 
‘the personage. Corneille, in the Cid and in 
Polyeucte, and Rotron frequently have employ- 
| ed this mode ; the beautiful lyric stanzas of the 
(Cid are modelled on the Spanish rhythm. 
When this impassioned voice has been heard, 
when the movement of events recommences, 
the drama again becomes octosyllabic, and 
marches to its goal with its accustomed 
rapidity. 
(To be continued.) 








REVIEWS. 


Lonz Powers ; or, the Regulators : a Romance 
of Kentuck. By James Weir, Esq. 2 vols. 
Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


Ir is seldom that we meet with a book upon 
which it is so difficult for us to express our 
‘opinion, as this. The characters and_ inei- 
| dents—wild and improbable as they may seem 
to the northern reader—are true to the life, 
while the language of the actors is generally 
unnatural, and entirely out of keeping wit 
the location of the scenes. In truth, it re- 
minds us of some life-like engraving, ruined 
by daubing it over with glaring water colors. 
The ditterent phases of southwestern life, 
as exhibited in the last twenty years, present a 
‘rich, and, as yet, untenanted field for the no- 
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velist. That this has not been properly im- 
proved is, perhaps, owing, ina t measure, to 
the innumerable trashy, horrible, and utterly 
false “ raw-head and bloody bones” stories of 
that region, with which we have been inun- 
dated usque ad nauseam. There exists no ne- 
eessity for the romancer’s drawing upon his 
imagination to produce bloody-minded but 
chivalrous robber heroes, or accomplished and 
amazingly beautiful heroines, equally skilful at 
playing upon the piano, or plying the bowie 
knife ; bringing down a lover with the artille 
of their eyes, or a buck with the ball of their 
rifles. Quite enough of the horrid and ro- 
mantic may be found, ready made to the au- 
thor’s hand, without his indulging in such 
ridiculously stupid and outrageously improba- 
ble fictions, as many have done, who, knowing 
nothing of the ground, sit quietly in their 
chimney corners, and deluge a credulous world 
with a careless stream of senseless trash,—en- 
joying the pseudonyms of Western Stories— 
at only twenty-five cents per copy. 

From the ever-increasing pile of similar 
tomes—usually yellow covers—we ean at this 
moment exempt but three : “ Richard Hurdis,” 
“George Balcombe,” and the volume at present 
under our consideration. For many years the 
West, and particularly Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, have been notorious 
for the organized bands of robbers found with- 
in their limits. Regular chains of posts, ex- 
tending from Ohio, and the Northern States, 
through Kentucky, and so on to Texas, were 
established by these desperadoes, and from their 
skilful management, and the fact that many of 
their number passed for respectable and 
wealthy men, of good standing in society, and 
holding frequently offices of honor and trust, 
it beeame utterly impossible to punish the 
offenders by the simple power of the law. 
Juries were packed—apparently respectable 
witnesses, prepared to swear to anything, pro- 
vided—even the Judge himself not unfrequent- 
ly belonged to the clan—and in case of con- 
viction, a rescue inevitably “attempted, and 
with success. Lynch law was the only remedy, 
and this but partially successful, for the want 
of a general co-operation of all of the infected 
disiricts, until 1845, when the conspiracy of 
Morrell—who had united all the desperadoes 
of the West—became known, and the immi- 
nent danger apparent; and then, from the 
Ohio to the Gulf, the people arose in their 
might, and with all the engines in their power, 
legal or illegal, swept the country of the 
ruffians. The years of °44, 5, and 6 were 
years of great excitement, and some of the 
scenes that occurred and characters that 


flourished then have been seized upon by our | 


author, upon whieh to found his book. 


The idea, the “theme” of the story, is told 
in its title. 
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ever before heard of such a thing as chasing a 
steeple.’ 

«“*O, exclaimed Bob, in a slightly sneering 
tone,—for he had an object in view, and knew how 
to excite his audience,—“ steeple-chaves” are very 
common in England, and quite an every-day oc- 
currence with English fox-hunters, but are con- 
sidered rather dangerous by the sportsmen of this 
country.’ 

“ * See here, Mr. Allston,’ said the Captain, in a 
surly voice, as if disposed to quarrel, interrupting 
him, ‘we want none of your insinuations about 
danger or fear. D—n England and the English. 
I ean do anything ever done by any son of John 
Bull, and will dare any danger ever dared by any 
Britisher, from the time of King Arthur (a very 
clever old fellow, if half they say of him be 
true) down to the present hour. There was that 
infernal paltroon, Polk,’ continued the Captain, 
with inereased wrath, ‘I voted for him, and hur- 
rahed for him, and just when I thought we were 
going to have another brush with England about 
54° 40’, and was beating up in the neighborhood 
for a company of volunteers, what does he do, but, 
like a craven that he was, fall back upon 49°, and 
give up the whole affair. May the d—1 take all 
such rulers, say I. Why, I would have fought the 
Red Coats from now until the Millennium, before 
I would have given them even enough red clay 
from Oregon to make Prince Albert a Dutch pipe. 
But go on! you haven’t told as yet what these 
steeple-chases are like.” 

“* Nor will I soon, if I am to be snapped up as 
you have just done whenever I mention the name 
of an Englishman,’ replied Bob, drily. 

“ The Captain moved uneasily in his chair, as if 
he would again gladly open his batteries, but the 
Major, his face sparkling with merriment, inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming : 

“* Hold! hold hard, Captain, and jgt’s hear 
Bob out, and then you may fire away at your old 
enemies as long as you please.’ 

««] haven’t much more to say, replied Allston. 
‘ A steeple-chase in England is merely a race from 
one given point in the country to another, where 
the riders have to overcome every difficulty, 
whether fence, ditch, or hedge, and derives its 
name, I suppose, from the steeples of churches be- 
ing generally the objects pointed out as a goal.’ 

«* D—n the English! muttered the Captain. 

«“« By the powers, Bob! suppose we have a 
steeple-chase ?’ exclaimed the Major, after a mo- 
ment of silence, and with drunken gravity. 

“«Done! said the wag, for this was what he 
had been aiming at from the time he had mention- 
ed the subject ; ‘ provided the Captain here will 
take a part.’ 

«« When ? said the Captain, with a grim smile. 

“« To-night,” echoed the Major, growing every 
moment more enthusiastic in the scheme. 

«“«Where is the steeple?’ again inquired the 
Captain, with as much dignity and decorum as if 
sitting on a court-martial. 

« « Bellvieu Church,’ replied Bob, after a moment 
of silent musing ; ‘ it is just eight measured miles, 
and on the country road. What say you, Cap- 


: ‘ | tain, will you venture ?” 
The author’s style is somewhat | 


“« Venture! to be sure I will, exclaimed the 


crude even for a maiden effort, yet spirited and | Captain, with an oath; ‘and what is more,’ said 


amusing,—and the book itself contains a great | 
many excrescences which although badly intro- | 
duced and having no connexion with the story, | 


are yet not without humor or interest. As a 


fuir specimen we extract— 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE, OR THE CAPTAIN WHO HATED 
THE ENGLISH. 


“ What in the d—I is a ‘ steeple chase! ex- 
elaimed a thick-set, heavy personage, none the 
brighter jor the liquor he had drunk, and who, as 
he had been in the Jast war with England, and 
was, like the majority of the rural population of 
Kentucky, a most cordial hater of the English, 
went by the name of Captain. ‘I have heard of 
fox-chases, and wolf-chases, bear-hunts, and In- 





dian trails, and all such things, but d—n me if I 


he, rising from his seat, ‘ we'll start now, and I'll 
bet my bay gelding against any other horse that I 
will be the first man to take my seat in the pulpit 
of the old chureh.’ 

“«Done! exclaimed the Major; ‘my grey 
hunter against your bay that I will be before you.’ 

“« Agreed! agreed! shouted the company ; 
‘ we'll all go, and have one grand steeple-chase, if 
we never have another.’ 

“ Shouting for their servants to bring ovt their 
horses, the revellers began hurriedly to buckle on 
their spurs and prepare for the race; and by the 
time the wondering negroes had fulfilled their com- 
mands, the Major and guests were fully prepared 
for the contest. 

« By this time most of the lady guests having 
retired to their rooms or departed to their homes, 
and Bob wishing to make the ‘ steeple-chase’ as 
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ridiculous as possible, cried out to the Major and 
Captain, who, after taking a parting taste of the 
punch, were making off for their horses— 

“* Hallo, there! don’t be in such a hurry ; sup- 
pose we all take along with us a supply of vic- 
tuals, and have a cold lunch at the church after 
our race 

«« A d—d good suggestion,” said the Captain, 
as he put a bottle in each pocket and seized an- 
other in his hand. ‘ The cellar is now stored ; 
some of you take care of the meat-house.’ 

«“* Well thought of? muttered the Major, 
gravely, bearing away a turkey. 

“ Each of the others following the example of 
their host, seized on ducks and chickens and 
hams, or bottles, or whatever came handiest ; and 
Bob to cap the climax, brought up the rear with 
an entire and untouched roast pig. 

“The servants, grinning with delight and 
staring with astonishment at the strange appear- 
ance of their masters, brought up the horses, and 
the Major and his tipsy guests mounted with all 
due gravity and decorum, although (to tell the 
truth) the laws of gravitation did eause some of 
them to sway a little to the right and left 

«“« Now,’ cried out Bob, flourishing his infantile 
grunter around his head, ‘ be it understood, that he 
who loses his provisions by the way, forfeits the 
race and two baskets of champaigne.’ 

“ Agreed! agreed!” was the ready response of 
his reckless companions, as each man steadied 
himself in the saddle, and grasped with renewed 
vigor bis individual stores. 

“ Then whoop, and away !” shouted the Major, 
and off darted the Kentucky ‘ steeple-chase’ down 
the lawn and into the highway, the Major and 
Captain leading, and the remainder of the revel- 
lers following close upon their heels. For the first 
mile or two the road was a good one, and the 
crowd kept pretty well together, all going at a 
killing pace, and shouting at the top of their voices. 
During this time, they passed more than one merry 
party returning from the wedding; and some of 
these, catching the wild spirit of the racers, with 
boisterous glee, joined in the mad chase, swelling 
the number of the ‘steeplers’ to twenty or 
more. 

“ It was a wild scene—that night-race of the re- 
vellers—twenty men mounted on splendid horses, 
dashing along, with mad shout and hallo, through 
the silent woods, spurting with eager haste over 
rock, and hill, and miry branch, led on by the 
jolly Major and grim Captain, and each eagerly 
pressing his steed tothe utmost, and as eagerly and 
resolutely holding on to the provisions which the 
laughing joker, with an eye to the ridiculous, had 
pressed into the chase. Many a quiet cottager 
was aroused from his deep slumbers by the distant 
shout, sweeping up from the silent forest, and 
quaked with superstitious terror as he heard the 
heavy, rushing tramp of fleeing steeds, come and 
gone before he could look out upon that strange 
sight. And many a wild story and legend did 
that ‘ steeple-chase’ by midnight give rise to, in 
which his Satanic Majesty always cut a conspicu- 
ous figure, and monopolized all the honors; for 
the wild huntsman of the German legends was un- 
known to the simple backwoodsmen, and therefore 
not mentioned in the same breath with the devil. 
But soon the road became dark, and hilly, and 
broken, and the chasm between the regulars and 
irregulars became greater and greater, and even 
the ‘ steeplers’ began one by one to drop behind, 
until the Major, Captain, and Bob, sweeping over 
a hill, were lost to view. Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
on, on, on! went the old fox-hunter and his two 
fierce competitors ; and whenever they were seen 
along the road, the grey was a few paces ahead, 
the Major swinging his turkey in triumph, the 
sturdy Captain close on his heels, waving his bot- 
tle, and Bob not far behind, flourishing his pig. 
No one knows how the race progressed for the 
last three or four miles, for it was unseen by any 
one ; but early the next morning, a countryman, 
noticing three thorough-breds wandering with 
drooping heads near the old church, had the cu- 
riosity to go in, and there, to his no little amaze- 
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ment, he beheld the Major sitting bolt up in the 
pulpit, fast asleep, and holding tight to the leg of a 
roasted turkey—the Captain stretched at full length 
under the pulpit, with a small piece of the major’s 
coat-tail nervously gripped in one hand, and a bottle 
in the other—while Bob was coolly laid out on the 
only cushioned pew in the church, with his pig 
for a pillow, and no doubt dreaming of his new 
patent for greasing hair. Accidentally touching 
the Captain, as he passed up into the pulpit to take 
a closer view of the Major, the countryman heard 
him mutter: ‘ The horse is yours, Major, but you 
won him only by the length of your tail. D—n 
the English! I'd like to see them beat this steeple- 
chase!” 


Our author’s personal disquisitions are, to 
say the best of them, very singular, and do not 
in the least, like me | and Campbell, smell of 
the oil. We have all heard or read of some 
of the extraordinary specimens of western elo- 
quence occasionally met with at the bar, or in 
the pulpit. We have all heard of “stump 
speaking,” but of all the specimens of “ stump 
writing,’ commend us to our author’s essay 
upon 

oUR “GO AHEAD” COUNTRY. 

“Tt has been written or said by some one—or 

at least we have read it, heard it, or dreamed it 
somewhere, or at some time— that he that put- 
teth his hand to the plough should never look 
back.’ This, as a general rule (especially farm- 
ing), is a good one, and well suited to the genius of 
this railway, steam-engine, electric, locomotive age 
and people. With us, as a nation, it is up steam, 
bang, whiz, and off! and whatever is in the way 
—be it old customs, national laws, or ancient 
codes of morality, it is all the same—they must 
either clear the track, join company, or be run over. 
Once driving ahead, with us, there is no looking 
behind, no turning back, no zigzag to the right or 
left, no stopping, but puff, puff! bang, bang! whiz, 
whiz! and on we go, let what will be in the way. 
So treads young Freedom; and such is the march 
of mind, untrammelled by the rusty old chains of 
tyranny and blood. Hurrah, hurrah ! stir up the 
Jires ! throw in the rosin, and move ahead! We 
for one say, ‘ Go it, if you BURST YOUR BOILER” 
Like the careering and wondrous comet, we will 
pursue our flaming way, lighting up the world, 
and astonishing ‘ the natives” if we do burn up a 
few worlds with our jrisking tail! Hurrah! 
bang, bang! tramp, tramp! one stride, and half of 
Mexico, the land of the Aztees and the Monte- 
zumas, is ours; and nolens volens, has become a 
republic, and respectable territory under the ‘ stars 
and stripes.” Fire away! there is no danger; we 
have a patent, self-regulating, always bursting, but 
never bursted, boiler, and Canada and Cuba are 
still ahead. Up go the caps; hurrah! never say 
die! never stop the car of freedom and intellect ; 
the people will it; your hand is to the plough, 
and never look back! Hurrah! success carries 
the brush, and always paints in golden colors: 
we've got the contract, and ean do it up to suit 
ourselves. Chop, chop! plough, plough! spread, 
spread! the world is tumbling in upon us, and the 
world’s before us, and who says stop? NotI; 
no, in faith, not I! for we say,‘ Go ahead, keep 
moving! Just look; 1776—an infant, untried 
republic—thirteen states, and 3,000,000 of people ! 
1850—thirty states—25,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and marching onward, onward, onward! The 
young West—big plains, big rivers, big bones, and 
big people—on she goes, with mastodon strides ; 
one jump from the Alleghany to the Mississippi; 
another, she is on the Rocky Mountains, and with 
another she is coolly eating oysters from the wa- 
ters of the Pacific! Hurrah! who cares? and 
who says turn back !”” 


We think our readers must be convinced, 
that whatever faults the book may possess, there 
is no danger of falling asleep over its pages. 
When we cannot laugh with the author, we can 
athim; and in either case, must incur a debt 











of gratitude. As the “maiden effort” of a 
young American, we have touched upon the 
defects with as gentle a hand as possible; and 
trusting ere long to greet the author again, 
in a book as new and fresh as this, upon the 
construction, arrangement, and style of which, 
a little more care has been bestowed. 





Grahame ; or Youth and Manhood. A Novel. 
By the author of Talbot and Vernon. Ba- 
ker & Seribner. 1850. 


Ovr author not only strongly resembles Mr. 
James in various descriptive parts of his novel, 
but he rivals him as a prolific writer. Only 
four months have elapsed since “ Talbot and 
Vernon” was“ put to press,” and here we have | 
its successor, a closely printed volume of nearly 
four hundred pages. He is evidently a lover 
and a soldier; for hearts and gunpowder are 
the staple commodities of this, his second no- 
vel, as of his first. 

Henry Grahame is the hero; the error of 
whose “ youth” is atoned for by the sufferings 
and vicissitudes of “manhood.” His father 
contracted an unhappy marriage, which gave 
him an unhappy idea of the institution. The 
son is just of age when his parent dies, exact- 
ing from him a promise never to marry. The 
giving of this promise finds publicity. Our 
hero on his first return to society after his 
affliction, loves and is loved. The love, however, 
is spiritual and platonic ; for both parties know 
the forbidden ban. After a year or so of con- 
siderable heart-torture (their respective bosoms’ 
lords, unlike Juliet’s, sit heavy on their 
thrones), Grahame exiles himself, and his 
inamorata buries herself in deep seclusion. He 
is present at the Battle of New Orleans, as aide | 
of Gen. Jackson, and then joins the army of 
Gen. Bolivar in South America, where he meets 
with a variety of adventures; is fallen in love 





with by a Spanish girl, who, finding his affee- 
tions engaged, drowns herself; fights a duel 
or so; and engages in all the conflicts that. 
offer. He is absent about twenty years, and | 
returns to his native place, to be re-united to | 
his early love (who continues faithful), and to | 
marry her, having become satisfied that his oath | 
to his father is no longer binding when it inter- | 
feres with his happiness. He returns also to 
find that he has an illegitimate daughter, who, 
however, is regarded as a foundling; and is 
never owned by himself or wife. (This is a 
circumstance which quite knocks into the head 
all the author’s previous disquisitions upon 
and pictures of the purity of disinterested, 
unselfish love ; and is, in our opinion, a decided 
blemish upon the story. The sympathies of 
the reader are strongly with the pair in their 
early love; but when he finds them criminal, 
he is, as were we, naturally shocked.) 

We have made no reference to the various 
underplots, counterplots, and accessory inci- 
dents of the work, which are numerous, and 
oftentimes powerful in their dramatic interest. 
The few chapters upon the battle of New 
Orleans, we re as the most effective of the 
novel. Their historical accuracy is at fault in 
one or two instances; and we were sorry to 
see the author embodying in his narrative and 
scenes the idea which the historians of Louisi- 
ana—the late Judge Xavier Martin, and others 
—and the inhabitants of that day concur in 
scouting as a calumny,—the idea that there 
existed in New Orleans a design to treat with 
and surrender the city secretly to the British. 
‘There were many of the inhabitants who were 
timorous and irresolute, but none who enter- 
tained treasonable thoughts or traitorous de- 
signs. Our author speaks of Poydras and 
Gravier Streets,—streets which but existed 





then in a swamp. He makes the movements 
in the Briiish eamp on the morning of the 5 | 

of January, 1815 (vide p. 147), discernible in 
the American lines; but the morning, as all 
accounts agree (the dispatches of the Com- 
mander in Chief being American authority, 
and “the Subaltern in America” the British), 
was thick and foggy; so much so that the 
wings of the British army were manceuvred by 
the signals of rockets. Gen.Jackson(vide p.117) 
is made to speak disrespecifully of his own pro- 
fession, and to say that the “lawyers in New Or- 
leans were more troublesome than the British.” 
The historical fact is, that an entire company 
of barristers and notaries volunteered from the 
city, and did very good service. One of the 
most distinguished (Colonel Grymes, wiio yet 
lives, the Colossus of the Louisiana bar) was 
an aide-de-camp to the Commander in Chief. 

While we do not acquiesce in the bestowing 
by some, upon General Bolivar, the title of the 
Washington of South America, we are not 
prepared to go the length taken by our author, 
who gives him (p. 162) “no more influence 
upon the course of events in which he acted, 
than the drift-log possesses in directing the 
eurrent upon which it floats.” Selfish toa great 
degree, and constitutionally indolent and sen- 
sual, Gen. Bolivar may have been; but that he 
was the inhuman person, incapable officer, and 
coward our author depicts him, we see no his- 
torical reason to believe. 

Altogether, we think, “Grahame” is an im- 
provement on “Talbot and Vernon.” The 
plot is more complete, the incidents better 
dovetailed (so to speak), more dramatic, and 
with more of the glow of fancy about it. 


CUMMING’S HUNTER’S LIFE. 

Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far 
Interior of South Africa. By Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, Esq. Harpers. 

[SECOND PAPER. 
In the habits and character of the lion, the 
king of the beasts, as represented by Cumming, 
we find, as we might expect to,a close analogy 
to human conduct. Like those short, square- 
built men of determined character, who figure 
conspicuously in history, we find the lion, 
though considerably under four feet in height, 
with little difficulty dashing to the ground the 
lofty giraffe, a shallow pretender, whose head 
towers above the trees of the forest, and whose 
skin is nearly an inch in thickness. So have 
we seen many a tall upstart, whose hide seemed 
impenetrable to reproof, suddenly laid low by 

a well-delivered stroke of some little sturdy 

double-jointed champion in the ring of the cir- 

cus, the legislature, or the pages of a review. 

With the same bias of genius, the lion, avoid- 

ing small game and dwarfish company, is the 

constant attendant of the vast herds of buffa- 
loes which frequent the interminable forests of 
the interior ; and a full grown one, so long as 

his teeth are unbroken, generally proves a 

match for an old buffalo, which in size and 

strength greatly surpasses the most powerful 
breed of English cattle. He is also an enemy 
to all triflers, for he preys on all the larger 
varieties of the antelope, and on both varieties 
of the gnou. As for dandies, the lion holds 
them in little consideration: the zebra, in his 
gaudy dress-coat, is a favorite object of his 
pursuit. As to his personal costume, the lion 
seems to have adopted that in most vogue at 
present with artists and social reformers,— 
passing the barber-shop with supreme disdain, 
he is adorned with a long and shaggy mane, 
which in some instances almost sweeps the 
ground. The color of these manes varies, 
some being very dark,:and others of a golden- 
yellow, like that of the lime-kiln man. In his 
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passion for music, and a disposition to enjoy 
the sound of his own voice, this first citizen of 
the desert seems to sympathize thoroughly 
with our musical age, and to imitate in that 
remote country the usage which prevails in 
modern boarding-houses, of having a gentleman 
who goes about practising his throat on the 
stair-way, at all hours of day and night. His 
voice is extremely grand, and peculiarly 
striking: it consists at times of a low, deep 
moaning, repeated five or six times, ending in 
faintly audible sighs; at other times, he startles 
the forest with loud, deep-tofied, solemn roars, 
repeated five or six times in quick succession, 
each increasing in loudness to the third or 
fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low, muffled sounds, very much resemblin 
distant thunder. With these fine natural 
vantages, they form often a sort of Philharmo- | 
nic Society among themselves. Not unfre-| 
quently a troop may be heard roaring in con- | 
eert, one assuming the lead, and two, three, or | 
four more regularly taking up their parts, like | 
persons singing a catch. ‘They roar loudest in | 
eold, frosty nights; but on no occasions are | 
their voices to be heard in such perfection, or 
so intensely powerful, as when two or three _ 
strange troops of lions’ (rival bands) approach a | 
fountain to drink at the same time. When 
this occurs, every member of each troop sounds | 
a bold roar of defiance at the opposite parties; 
and when one roars, all roar together, and 
each seems to vie with his comrades in the 
intensity and power of his voice. ‘The power | 
and grandeur of these nocturnal forest con-| 
eerts is inconceivably striking and pleasing to | 
the hunter’s ear. The effect is greatly enhanced | 
when the hearer happens to be situated in the | 
depths of the forest, at the dead hour of mid- | 
night, unaccompanied by any attendant, and | 
ensconced within twenty yards of the fountain | 
which the surrounding troops of lions are ap- | 
proaching. Cumming considers the catehes 
with which he there was regaled as the sweetest 
and most natural he ever heard. They are 
also serenaders, As a general rule, lions roar 
during the night; their sighing moans com- 
mencing as the shades of evening envelop the 
forest, and continuing at interval throughout 
the night. In distant and secluded regions, 
however, they are heard roaring loudly as late. 
as nine and ten o’clock on a bright sunny | 
peg oy In hazy and rainy weather they | 
are to heard at every hour in the day, but 
their roar is subdued. ‘To the diseredit of his’ 
passion for the fine arts, but at the same time 
with that cross appropriate to Italian bandits in 
operas, we learn that the habits of the lion | 
“are strictly nocturnal; during the day he 
lies concealed beneath the pte | of some low 
bushy tree or wide-spreading bush, either in | 
the level forest or on the mountain-side. He | 
is also ap to lofty reeds, or fields of long, 
rank yellow grass, such as occur in low-lying 
vieys. From these haunts he sallies forth 
when the sun goes down, and commences his 
nightly prowl. When he is successful in his 
beat, and has secured his prey, he does not 
roar much that night, only uttering occasionally | 
a few low moans; that is, provided no intrud- 
ers approach him, otherwise the case would be 
very different.” We have this gentleman, 
next, in his domestic character as a father and 
a husband: “At no time is the lion so much to | 
be dreaded as when his partner has got small | 
young ones. At that season he knows no 
fear; and in the coolest and most intrepid 
manner he will face a thousand men.” So 
have we known some little fellow of a man, 
quiet as a dove, on the sudden birth of a son 
and heir, prick up his ears, uplift his head, and 
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bold as any lion, stand ready to encounter an 
army in omnibus, steamboat, railroad car, or 
other resort of defiance. A remarkable in- 
stance of this kind, as regards the lion, eame 
under Mr. Cumming’s own observation, which 
confirmed the reports he had before heard 
from the natives :—— 


“One day, when out elephant-hunting in the 
territory of the ‘ Baseleka,’ accompanied by two 
hundred and fifty men, I was astonished suddenly 
to behold a majestic lion slowly and steadily ad- 
vancing towards us with a dignified step and un- 
daunted bearing, the most noble and imposing that 
ean be conceived. Lashing his tail from side to 
side, and growling haughtily, his terribly expres- 
sive eye resolutely fixed upon us, and displaying a 
show of ivory well calculated to inspire terror 
among the timid ‘ Bechuanas, he approached. A 
headlong flight of the two hundred and fifty men 
was the immediate result ; and, in the confusion of 


| the moment, four couples of my dogs, which they 


had been leading, were allowed to escape in their 
couples. These instantly faced the lion, who, 
finding that by his bold bearing he had succeeded 
in putting his enemies to flight, now became soli- 
citous for the safety of his little family, with which 
the lioness was retreating in the back-ground. 
Facing about, he followed after them with a 
haughty and independent step, growling fiercely at 
the dogs which trotted along on either side of him. 
Three troops of elephants having been discovered 
a few minutes previous to this, upon which I was 
marching for the attack, I, with the most heartfelt 
reluctance, reserved my fire. On running down 
the hill side to endeavor to recall my dogs, I ob- 
served, for the first time, the retreating lioness with 
four cubs. About twenty minutes afterwards two 
noble elephants repaid my forbearance.” 


As to the hunting of lions, Mr. Cumming 
naively remarks— 

“In winding up these few observations on the 
lion, which I trast will not have been tiresome to 
the reader, I may remark that lion-hunting, under 
any circumstances, is decidedly a dangerous pur- 
suit. It may nevertheless be followed, to a certain 
extent, with comparative safety by those who have 
naturally a turn for that sort of thing. A reck- 
lessness of death, perfect coolness and self-posses- 
sion, an aequaintance with the disposition and 
manners of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the 
use of the rifle, are indispensable to him who 
would shine in the overpoweringly exciting pastime 
of hunting this justly celebrated king of beasts.” 


Moving forward in the desert, the modern 
Nimrod encounters “ three leopards,” buffaloes 
with “horns upwards of a foot in breadth at 
the base,” “ whole colonies of black-faced buf- 
foons.” “Having taken some coffee, I rode 
out, unattended, with my rifle, and before pro- 
eeeding far fell in with a huge white rhino- 
ceros.” Meets for the first time the Giraffe — 
“ No pen nor words can convey to a sportsman 
what it is to ride in the midst of a troop of 
gigantie giraffes: it must be experienced to be 
understood. They emitted a powerful re 
fume, which, in the chase, came hot in my face, 
reminding me of the smell of a hive of heather 
honey in September.” Comes to a grove of 
lofty and wide-spreading mimosas,smashed “ by 
the gigantie steps ef a troop of elephants 
which had there about twelve months 
before :” 

“Presently we reached an open glade in the 
forest, where I observed a herd of zebras in ad- 
vance ; and on my left stood a troop of spring- 
boks, with two leopards watching them from be- 
hind a bush. I rode on, and soon fell in with a 
troop of hartebeests, and, a little after, with a 
large herd of blue wildebeests and pallahs. I fol- 
lowed these for some distance, when they were re- 
inforeed by two other herds of pallahs and 
wildebeests. Three black rhinoceroses now trot- 
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horse, and fired right and left at a princely bu} 
blue wildebeest. He got both balls, but did not 
fall; and I immediately lost sight of him in the 
dense ranks of his shaggy companions. Tho 
game increased as we proceeded, until the whole 
forest seemed alive with a variety of beautifully- 
colored animals.” 


Then we have, stalking up the middle of 
“vley,” “a troop of ten colossal giraffes, 
flanked by two large herds of blue wilde- 
beests and zebras, with an advance guard of 
pallahs.” We have something peculiar and 
interesting in regard to the habits of the ele. 
phant, whom Mr. Cumming speaks of “ bag- 
ging” as familiarly as if they were mere 
rabbits :-— 


“ The elephant is widely diffused through the 
vast forests, and is met with in herds of various 
numbers. ‘The male is very much larger than the 
female, consequently mueh more difficult to kill. 
He is provided with two enormous tusks. These 
are long, tapering, and beautifully arched ; their 
length averages from six to eight feet, and they 
weigh from sixty to a hundred pounds each. In 
the vicinity of the equator the elephants attain to 
a greater size than to the southward ; and I am in 
the possession of a pair of tusks of the African bull 
elephant, the larger of which measures ten feet nine 
inches in Jength, and weighs one hundred and 
seventy-three pounds. The females, unlike Asiatic 
elephants in this respect, are likewise provided 
with tusks. The price which the largest ivory 
fetches in the English market is from £28 to £32 
per hundred and twelve pounds. Old bull ele- 
phants are found singly or in pairs, or consorting 
together in small herds, varying from six to twenty 
individuals. The younger bulls remain for many 
years in the company of their mothers, and these 
are met together in large berds of from twenty to a 
hundred individuals. The food of the elephant 
consists of the branches, leaves, and roots of 
trees, and also of a variety of bulbs, of the situa- 
tion of which he is advised by his exquisite sense 
of smell. To obtain these he turns up the ground 
with his tusks, and whole acres may be seen thu: 
plowed up. Elephants consume an immense 
quantity of food, and pass the greater part of the 
day and night in feeding. Like the whale in the 
ocean, the elephant on land is acquainted with, 
and roams over, wide and extensive tracts. He is 
extremely particular in always frequenting the 
freshest and most verdant districts of the forest ; 
and when one district is parched and barren, he 
will forsake it for years, and wander to great dis- 
tances in quest of better pasture. 

“ The elephant entertains an extraordinary hor- 
ror of man, and a child can put a hundred of them 
to flight by passing at a quarter of a mile to wind- 
ward; and when thus disturbed, they go a long 
way before they halt. It is surprising how soon 
there sagacious animals are aware of the presence 
of a hunter in theirdomains. When one troop has 
been attacked, all the other elephants frequenting 
the district are aware of the fact within two or 
three days, when they all forsake it, and migrate 
to distant parts, leaving the hunter no alternative 
but to inspan his wagons, and remove to fresh 
ground. * * * Having reached a secluded spot, 
I have remarked that full-grown bulls lie down on 
their broadsides, about the hour of midnight, and 
sleep for a few hours. The spot which they usu- 
ally select is an ant-hill, and they lie around it 
with their baeks resting against it; these hills, 
formed by the white ants, are from thirty to forty 
feet in diameter at their base. The mark of the 
under tusk is always deeply imprinted in the 
ground, proving that they lie upon their sides. | 
never remarked that females had thus lain down, 
and it is only in the more secluded districts that 
the bulls adopt this practiee ; for I observed that, 
in districts where the elephants were liable to 
frequent disturbance, they took repose standing on 
their legs beneath some shady tree. Having slept, 
they then proceed to feed extensively. Spreading 
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course, they smash and destroy all the finest trees 
in the forest which happen to lie in their course. 
The number of goodly trees which a herd of bull 
elephants will thus destroy is utterly incredible. 
They are extremely capricious, and on coming to 
a group of five or six trees, they break down not 
unfrequently the whole of them, when, having per- 
haps only tasted one or two small branches, they 
pass on and continue their wanton work of 
destruction.” 


A touch of human interest is imparted to 
the scene by an account of the rain-makers, or 
native soothsayers, who are employed to put 
an end to droughts :— 


“The modes in which they propitiate the clouds 
are various. The one most commonly practised is 
by collecting a few leaves of each individual vari- 
ety of tree in the forest, which they allow to sim- 
mer in large pots over a slow fire, while a sheep is 
killed by pricking it in the heart with a ‘ lemue’ or 
long sewing needle, while the rain-maker is em- 
ployed in performing a variety of absurd incanta- 
tions. The steam arising from the simmering 
leaves is supposed to reach and propitiate the 
clouds, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
dances, which are joined in by all the tribe and 
kept up till midnight, being accompanied with 
songs having a long-continued chorus, in which all 
join, and the burden of which is the power and 
praises of the rain-maker. It often, however, hap- 
pens that the relentless clouds decline attending to 
the solicitations of the rain-maker, and the fields of 
young corn become parched and withered. Other 
schemes are then resorted to. A number of the 
young men sally forth, and, forming an extensive 
circle, they inclose the rocky face of some mount- 
ain-side in which the rock-loving klipspringer is 
likely to be met with, when, by gradually con- 
tracting their circle, like our Highlanders of old, 
they generally manage to catch alive sundry klip- 
springers, whose voices are supposed to attract rain. 
The unfortunate little antelopes thus captured are 
paraded round the kraal, while the rain-maker, by 
pinching and tormenting them, induces them to 
scream. But as it often happens that these and all 
his other machinations prove unavailing, the rain- 
maker is at times obliged eventually to make a 
moonlight flitting and cut and run for it, when the 
services of another of the fraternity are courted.” 


With such promise as in the heading of 
chapters— 


“ A Lion shot from my Watching-hole at Mid- 
night—Six Lions drink close beside me—A Lion- 
ess slain—A Rhinoceros bites the dust—Moslakose 
Fountain—Myshooting-hole surrounded with game 
—Pallahs, Sassaybies, Zebras, &¢—A Rhooze- 
Rheebok shot—Extraordinary Circumstance—My 
fiftieth Elephant bagged—lInteresting Fountains on 
the Hills—Leave my Wagons for the Hills—Strug- 
gle with a Boa Constrictor—Lions too numerous 
to be agreeable—Five Rhinoceroses shot as they 
came to drink—A venomous Snake,” 


we proceed to a shady pool, where Mr. C. 
heard the sea-cows bellowing :— 


“ There I beheld one of the most wondrous and 
interesting sights that a sportsman can be blessed 
with. I at once knew that there must be an im- 
mense herd of them, for the voices came from dif- 
ferent parts of the pool ; so, creeping in through 
the bushes to obtain an inspection, a large sandy 
island appeared at the neck of the pool, on which 
stood several large shady trees. 

“ The neck of the pool was very wide and shal- 
low, with rocks and large stones ; below it was 
deep and still. On a sandy promontory of this 
island stood about thirty cows and calves, while in 
the pool opposite, and a little below them, stood 
about twenty more sea-cows, with their heads and 
backs above water. About fifty yards further 
down the river again, showing out their heads, 
were eight or ten immense fellows, which I think 
were all bulls; and about one hundred yards 
below these, in the middle of the stream, stood 


another herd of about eight or ten cows, with 
calves, and two huge bulls.” 


Rode down the river and fell in with another 
herd of hippopotami, who seem to abound in 
that region like pigs in the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati. One of his men is snatched out of 
his tent by a cannibal or man-eating lion, and 
found munched into bits among the bushes. 
Mr. Cumming says he felt confounded and 
utterly sick at heart; he could not remain at 
the wagons, so he resolved to go after ele- 
phants, to divert his mind! Further on, in the 
course of one day, he saw the following 
“ limited” varieties of game, viz. 

“Elephant, black, white, and long-horned rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, cameleopard, buffalo, blue 
wildebeest, zebra, water-buck, sassayby, koodoo, 
pallah, springbok, serolomootlooque, wild boar 
duiker, steinbok, lion, leopard.” 


And so, with further new adventures on 
every page, Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, 
Esq., “ after a sojourn of nearly five years in 
the wild hunting grounds of Southern Africa,” 
returns to his native land, where the trophies 
of all these wonderful encounters (should an 
one be hardy enough to doubt their authenti- 
city) may now, or could recently, be seen in a 
museum of curiosities, established by the au- 
thor, in the very heart of the city of London. 





Three Courses and a Dessert: comprising 
three sets of Tales: West Country, Irish, 
and Legal, and a Melange. With Fifty 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. New 
York: Bangs & Brother. 


AyorHer of the neat and well printed popu- 
lar publications of Mr. Bohn, with four times 
as much reading as is promised in the mere 
numbering of the volume, for every illustra- 
tion from the quaint pencil of Cruikshank may 
safely pass for half a dozen pages. Amon 
all the comic designers who have siipanion 
singly or in swarms, since the day of Hogarth, 
George Cruikshark holds his own. Surpassed 
by some in finish, by others in grouping and 
arrangement, by very many in general artis- 
tic skill—he leads them all in the vis comica. 
You are sure to “ get your laugh” out of Cruik- 
shank, whether in the shape of full-page illus- 
tration, head-piece or tail-piece ; and it is sur- 

rising how text and design reciprocate and 
double the interest between them. 

Several of these sketches would pass as 
void of humor and decidedly languid—the 
illustration comes in, like a cheerful man, 
waking up a whole roomful of dull people. 
So if we do not find some famous name, Field- 
ing, Dickens, Smollet, to the text, we have a 
book of the highest comic qualities, If Mr. 
Bohn should entertain the purpose of re-print- 
ing other works illuminated by the same ge- 
nial designer, we think he would find his 
account in it. 


The Deerslayer ; or, the First War Path; By 
the Author of the Last of the Mohicans. 
New revised edition. Putnam. e 


Tuis is the first in the author’s series of the 
Leather-Stocking Tales, though written and 
published the latest; a series which the author 
considers likely to be the most permanent of 
his productions. “If anything from the pen 
of the writer of these romances,” says he, “ is 
at all to outlive himself, it is unquestionabl 

the series of the Leather-Stocking Tales.” It 
was commenced with the “ Pioneers” in 1822 ; 
the “ Deerslayer” was written in 1841, an inter- 
val of nineteen years, which brought to light 
the companion volumes in order, of the “ Last 








Pathfinder.” These volumes are now ar- 
ranged according to the progressive periods of 
the favorite hero of them all, Leather-Stocking. 
The Deerslayer takes him up on his entrance 
upon manhood, the Last of the Mohicans, at 
its fullest vigor, the Pathfinder follows, then 
the Pioneers, and lastly we have the close in 
the Prairie. 
This is all that is necessary to explain the 
cireumstances of this new library edition, ex- 
cept that it is accompanied with new prefaces 
and notes, and bears the careful revisions of 
the author, and the satisfactory elegance and 
imprint of Mr. Putnam. 

he character of the Leather-Stocking, as 
entered upon in the Deerslayer, is one 
which will always interest the world, both 
from its essential ingredients, and the novel 
circumstances in which it exhibits itself. It is 
the author’s ideal of a chivalresque manhood, 
of the grace which is the natural flower of 
purity and virtue ; not the stoic, but the Chris- 
tian of the woods, the man of honorable act 
and sentiment, of courage and truth. Leather- 
Stocking stands half way between savage and 
civilized life: he has. the freshness of nature 
and the first fruits of Christianity, the seed 
dropped into this vigorous soil. These are 
the elements of one of the most original cha- 
racters in fiction, in whom Mr. Cooper has 
transplanted all the chivalry ever feigned or 
practised in the middle ages, to the rivers, 
woods, and forests of the unbroken New 
World. In Deerslayer, which we are sur- 
prised to learn “ has attracted very little notice,” 
we have one of Mr. Cooper’s purest composi- 
tions. There are passages of Saxon in the 
dialogues and speeches which would do honor 
to the most admired pages of the romantic old 
Chroniclers. The language is as noble as the 
thought. 

The preservation of character, both male 
and female, and the artistic construction of this 
work, are very striking. The unity given to 
the action by the living pictures of the lake, 
which fairly belongs to the dramatis persone, 
lives with a relish in the mind of the reader. 
Though one of the longest of the author's 
writings, it is exceedingly simple in econstruc- 
tion, while we have constant variety of re- 
sourees, and nothing is done as a common- 
place mind would anticipate, or a haek writer 
execute. 

These may be unnecessary remarks to make 
of Mr. Cooper at this time of day, in one re- 
spect; but they may be worth uttering to a 
new generation of readers, to whom their great 
American countryman has been made known 
by the depreciation and misconception of an 
unfortunate series of newspaper abuse. 


Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the 
New York Society Library, with the Charter, 
By-laws, &c., of the Institution. For sale 
at the Library. 

Tue Society Library—the “ City Library,” as 

it is known to its old members—began its 

history with the last century. In 1700, as we 
learn from the careful historical notice prefixed 
to this volume, the Public Library of New 

York was founded, during the administration 

of the Earl of Bellamont. In 1729 it received 

an aceession to its shelves, the bequest of an 

English reetor, through the Society for the 

Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

At the Revolution it bore the shock of the 

war, but its interests survived, to be protected 

by the State Legislature, in 1789. It was 

n wont" in the City Hall, and was the libra 

of Congress in its early sessions. Later it 
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ries and aleoves of the building in Nassau 
street, where, to our fancy, when we first be- 
eame acquainted with its habitat, some twenty 
er more years since, if not so grandly invested 
as at present, it was more at home—had more 
of the feeling about it of an old library. But 
the demands of commerce were too loud to 
be resisted, and like its venerable neighbor 
opposite, the old Duteh Church, with ter 
excuse for the change, it yielded to the spirit 
of trade. Its fortunes are still migratory, on 
their way, we trust, to still greater prosperity. 
Propositions have been discussed to remove 
the institution to the neighborhood of Astor 
Place. There it should ascend and rest, and 
according to its admirable combination of per- 
manent collections, “ cireulating library,” and 
well furnished newspaper and _ periodical read- 
ing-room, receive the support from its friends, 
in the neighborhood of their homes, which would 
be cheerfully accorded to it. Its present loea- 
tion is most inconvenient. We are confident 
its resources could be largely increased, and 
its welfare every way assisted by the change 
to which we allude. 

Some time since the Librarian of the Insti- 
tution, Mr. Forbes, who has always rendered 
it a cordial and faithful support, foresaw the 
necessity for an up-town movement, and pro- 
jected an adequate reading-room, which at 
ence received the countenance and aid of some 
of our best citizens. Since then an “ Athe- 
neum” reading-room has been advertised, 
which, we understand goes into imme- 
diate operation. The “Society Library” 
has all this machinery organized, ready 
for use, and with the extension of means, in. 
erease of outlay, salaries, &c., met by a cor- 
responding support, would accomplish every- 
thing desired, with a security for perma- 
nence. 

The books of the Society now number 
35,000 volumes, which are scientifically ar- 
ranged in the well printed 8vo. before us, the 
work of the librarian, P. J. Forbes, Esq. The 
arrangement is first an alphabetical list of the 
works by authors, and next an analysis of the 
whole, under the various departments of learn- 
ing—which gives access at once to a single 
book or an entire subject. This is the true 
and perfect method of a good catalogue, and 
renders the work not only indispensable for its 
immediate use, but serviceable, according to 
its extent, as a manual in the formation of new 
libraries throughout the country. 


The Principles of Chemistry Illustrated by 
Simple Experiments. By Julius Adolph. 
Stockhardt, Prof., &c. Translated from the 
3d Germ:n edition. By C. H. Peirce, M.D. 
Cambridge : Published. by John Bartlett. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.  Phil.: 
Thomas Cowperthwaite & Co. 1850. 

Tuis is the most pleasing and instructive in- 

troduction to the science of chemistry that 

we have met with. It is not a meagre 
catalogue or lifeless and heavy abridgment 
of some larger work, but it has life, and 
is full of suggestiveness. Of course it does 
not descend into the minute details of the 
science, but every important product is de- 
scribed, and every characteristic phenomenon 
is explained in clear and simple language. 

Very numerous experiments, together with all 

the necessary manipulations, illustrate the 

more important chapters. The only apparatus 

to perform these —— con- 
sists of a few glass tubes, flasks, and a spirit 
lamp, and the chemicals. The explanations 
are at the same time clear, familiar, and philo- 
sophical: they furnish ideas, not words. The 
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division of the elementary substances into 
their physical families, and the oceasional 
retrospeets of their ogies and differences 
presenting the natural history side of the 
science, give the imagination play, and render 
the knowledge permanent by association. The 
view of organic chemistry serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to that important study, 
and its application to the arts, and especially 
to agriculture. The harmony and symmetry 
of the science is perceived through the entire 
work, while a proper discrimination is made 
of its facts, so as to present a perfect view of 
the entire outline of the science, and those 
who wish to pursue the study further, have 
only to fill up the details. 





New Elements of Geometry. By Seba Smith. 
Tue writer claims to have discovered certain 
alleged errors in the views hitherto taken by 
geometers. He states that his attention was 
first called to the subject of late years by the 
— of a work of John A. Parker, Esq., of 

ew York, on the subject of the Quadration 
of the Circle, now preparing for the press. 
Mr. Parker assigns the ratio of 20,612 for cir- 
cumferenece, and 6561 for diameter of the 
circle as a perfect ratio. 

A single sentence will present the views of 
Mr. Smith. 

“I say there is but one kind of quantity in 
geometry, and that lines, surfaces, and solids 
are all of the same nature, having identically 
the same unit, and of course are always per- 
fect measures of each other, both arithmetically 
and geometrically. They are measures of 
each other in numbers, om they are measures 
of each other in quantities or magnitudes.” 

An appeal to consciousness will at once 
settle the point to the satisfaction of every 
man, whether the conceptions of a linear foot, 
a superficial foot, and a solid foot, have an 
and what properties in common. Mr. Smith 
asserts that every line has breadth, and every 
surface thickness—and after a series of similar 
propositions from pages 94 to 151, founded on 
the well known rule for finding the area of 
plane figures, in which a circle can be in- 
scribed, comes to the conclusion “that every 
mathematical right line is a rectangle whose 
breadth isone.” If these heresies are involved 
in Mr. Parker’s demonstrations, we fear to 
place much reliance on his ratio between the 
circumference and the diameter. A number of 
demonstrations connected with the famous 
theorem of Pythagoras, show the mathemati- 
cal ingenuity of Mr. Smith. The work con- 
cludes with certain harmonies in reference to 
the edges, surfaces, and diagonals of the five 
regular solids, the cone, the cylinder, and 
the sphere, which exhibit patient attention, 
though involving Mr. Smith’s heretical notions 
about the identity of lines, surfaces, and solids. 





Tabule Atomice. The Chemical Tables for 
the Caleulation of Quantitative Analyses of 
H. Rose. Re-caleulated for the more recent 
determinations of atomie weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By W. P. 
Dexter. Boston: Charles C. Little & James 
Brown, 1850. 

Tue reputation of the labors of Prof. Rose 

are so great in analytical chemistry, that the 

value of these tables will be at once acknow- 
ledged. The first table presents the atomic 
weights of the simple substances and a few of 
their leading compounds, and the logarithms 
of these weights. ‘The second series exhibits 
from the weights of the products of analysis, 
the weight of the simple substances contained 
in them, or the substance which has been re- 





aeed by them in the course of the analysis. 

he Latin terms are used in the tables; ang 
the typographical execution and arrangement 
of them most eommendable. 





The Seamstress: a Tale of Domestic Life, 
e G. W. M. Reynolds. Stringer & 

ownsend. 

The Prairie Flower: or Adventures in the 
Far West. By Emerson Bennett. Cincin- 
nati: J. A. & U. P. James. 

A sIncuLar contrast certainly, that books, 

very similar in quality and tone of appeal, 

should spring up contemporaneonsly in new 

Cincinnati and old London ; the odds, in purity, 

however, we are pleased to say, being ten to one 

in favor of the cis-Atlantie writer. Mr. Ben. 
nett we are acquainted with as a favorite con- 
tributor to one of the folio newspapers of the 

West: a fresh, earnest, eager, dashing writer, 

with some of the traces of haste and immaturity 

which belong to that school of literary produ- 
cers. Mr. nolds is the author for a mass 
of readers below Dickens—with mystery and 
murder enough in each novel for “ half a dozen 
National Theatre melodramas.” 





Tue Macazines of the month are out in full 
force. Graham’s American Monthly, which is 
prosecuted with its old enterprise and vigor, 
sustains its position with the contributions of 
Giles, Whipple, and others. In “ Sartain,” Mrs. 
Kirkland has commenced a series of European 
experiences of the present season, with a plea- 
sant sketeh of the voyage with Captain Mor- 
gan in the Southampton, and a characteristic 
landing in Torquay. Her friends will be glad 
to learn that she is now on her homeward 
voyage. The papers of Miss Martineau, from 
Ambleside, are continued. The popular 
monthly reprints have also come to us, as there 
is abundant reason for their doing from the 

tuitous supply of the best matter, richly 

en. Stringer & Townsend's International 
evinces the desire of the publishers to furnish 
a great supply of varied and interesting mat- 
ter at the lowest rates. The selections are 
good. a. New Monthly has reached 
the unprecedented circulation, for a work of 
this kind, of forty-five thousand copies! With 
the International, it commences the reprint of 
Bulwer’s new Tale from Blackw “ My 
Novel.” The series of satirical papers, “ How 
to make home unhealthy,” lately published in 
the London Examiner, are given entire. A 
valuable feature is the chronicle of the month, 
continued regularly, which embraces a record 
of the domestic and foreign, scientific, literary, 
artistical, social, and political movements of 
the day. Littell’s Living Age steadily main- 
tains its old rank. It has just begun its dwen- 
ty-seventh volume, with its usual judicious 
selection of articles of present and permanent 
interest. The London Ladies’ C. ion, by 
Mrs. Loudon, and Dickens’ Household Words, 
furnished by Putnam, should be found on 
every parlor table. They each blend enter- 
tainment with instruction; abound in good 
literature, poems, tales, sketches, &c., with 
that mixture of utility and practical good 
which the age dema The former is very 
tastefully illustrated in matters of art, garden- 
ing, needle-work, &e.; and both, besides the 
constant articles of their conductors, are sus- 
tained by a large body of well-trained contri- 
butors. 





No genuine work of Art ever was, or even can 
be, produced but for its own sake ; if the painter 
does net conceive to please himself, he will not 
finish to please the world.—F use. 
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PICTURES OF NATURE. 


[From Dr. 0. W. Hotmes’s Phi Beta Kappa Poem at 
Yale College, “ Astrea; the Balance of Itlusions,” in 
the press of Tickuor & Co. | 


Winter is past ; the heart of Nature warms 
Beneath the wrecks of unresisted storms ; 

Doubtful at first, suspected more than seen, 

The southern slopes are fringed with tender 


reen ; 
On Trad banks, beneath the dripping eaves, 
Spring’s earliest nurstlings spread their glowing 
leaves, 
Bright with the hues from wider pictures won, 
White, azure, golden,—drift, or sky, or sun ;— 
The snowdrop, bearing on her patient breast 
The frozen trophy torn from winter's crest ; 
The violet, gazing on the arch of blue 
Till her own iris wears its deepened hue ; 
The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the 
mould, 
Naked and shivering with his cup of gold, 
Swelled with new life, the darkening elm on high 
Prints her thick buds against the spotted sky ; 
Ou all her boaghs the stately chestnut cleaves 
The gummy shroud that wraps her embryo 
leaves ; 
The hou-efly, stealing from his narrow grave, 
Drugged with the opiate that November gave, 
Beats with faint wing agaiust the sunny pane, 
Or crawls, tenacious, o'er its lucid plain ; 
From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls, 
In languid curves, the gliding serpeut crawls ; 
The boy’s green harper, thawing from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shuitened leap ; 
Ona floating rails that face the softening noons 
The tall shy turtles range their dark platoons, 
Or to.ling, aimless, o'er the mellowing fields, 
Trail through the grass their tessellated sh.elds. 


At last young April, ever frail and fair, 
Woved by her playmate w.th the golden hair, 
Chased to the margin of receding floods 
O'er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 
In tears and blushes sighs her-elf away, 
And hides her cheek beneath the fluwers of May. 


Then the proud tulip lights her beacon blaze, 
Her clustering curls the hyacinth displays, 
O’er her tall blades the crested fleur-de-lis, 
Like blue-eyed Pallas, towers erect and free ; 
With yellower flames the lengthened sunshine 

glows, 

And love lays bare the passion-breathing rose : 
Queen of the lake, along its reedy verge 
The rival lily hastens to emerge, 
Her snowy shoulders gli-tening as she strips 
Till morn is sultan of her parted lips. 


Then bursts the song from every leafy glade, 

The yielding season's bridal serenade ; 

Theo flash the wings returning summer calls 

Through the deep arches of her forest halls ; 

The bluebird breathing from his azure plumes 

The fragrance borrowed where the myrtle blooms ; 

The a poor wanderer, dropping meekly 
own, 

Clad in his remnant of autumnal brown ; 

The oriole, drifting like a flake of fire 

Rent by the whirlwind from a blazing spire. 

The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 

Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 

The crackbrained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 

Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; 

Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings, 

Feels the soft air and spreads his idle wings ;— 


Why dream I here within these caging walls, 
Deaf to her voice while blooming Nature calls ; 
Peering and gazing with insatiate looks 
Through blinding lenses, or in wearying books? 
Off, gloomy spectres of the shrivelle? past, 

Fly with the leaves that filled the autumn blast! 
Ye imps of Science, whoze relentless chains 

k the warm tides within these living veins, 
Close your dim cavern, while its captive strays 
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, : 





——— 
(From “ Death's Jest Book ; or the Fuul’s Tragedy.”) 
LY M10.) O43 20 ys 
A cypress-bough and a rosé-wreilth sweet, 
A wedding-robe, and a winding-sheet, 
A bridal-bed and a bier. °, 
Thine be the kisses, maid, 
And smiling Love’s alarms ; 
And thou, pale youth, be laid 
In the grave's cold arms. 
Each in his own charms, 
Death and Hymen both are here. 
So up with scythe and torch, 
And to the old chureh porch, 
While all the bells ring clear ; 
And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom, 
And earthy, earthy, heap up the tomb. 


Now tremble dimples on your cheek, 
Sweet be your lips to taste and speak, 
For he who kissed is near : 
By her the bride-god fair, 
In youthful power and force ; 
By him the grizard bare, 
Pale knight, on a pale horse, 
To wov him to a corse. 
Death and Hymen both are here ; 
So up w.th scythe and torch, 
And to the old church porch, 
While all the bells ring clear ; 
And rosy, ro-y the bed shall bloom, 
Aud earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 


{From the new Chartist Novel, * Alton Locke, Tailor 
and Poet} 


BALLAD, 


«O, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Acroas the sands o’ Dee.” 
The western wind was wild and dark wi’ foam, 
And ull alone went che. 





The crossing tide came up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mi-t eame down and hid the land, 
And never home came she. 


« Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 
A tress 0” golden hair ; 
O° druwnéd maiden’s hair— 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 
Among the steepes on Dee.” 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam— 
The cruel hungry foam— 
To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still they hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands 0’ Dee. 
MORE JENNY LIND SONGS. 

Our exposition of the character of the song 
required as the Welcome to America of Jenny 
Lind, has met with a triple acknowledgment: 
in the general concurrence in its poxitions on 
the of the public: in the receipt of a’ 
number of songs which the authors send, in 
the hope that they may be found nearer the 
mark than Mr. Taylor’s: and, finally, in the 
publication, by “One of the Committee,” of 
another Stanza to the accepted poem, to clear 
it, of course, of the many censures we were 
compelled to affix to it. These tributes all 
justify our conviction that the public expecta- 
tion, in respect to the kind of song which 
should have been employed, was not met: was, 
on the contrary, entirely baffled and disap- 
pointed : ' 
[From the Evening Post, Sept. 19, 1850.] 

Tn justice to Mr. Bayard Taylor, who it would 
seem is too mode-t to do justice to himeelf, will 
you he*good enough to give a place to his song, as 








and giddy in the murning’s blaze ! 





was omitted by the composer, for the sake of bre- 
vity ; and the necessary alteration of the first line 
of the second verse, certainly gives an air of abs 
ruptness and harshness to the opening of the song, 
as it is printed and sung. , 
When it is mentioned that the verses were 
warmly approved and chosen by the one most in- 
terested, and that all the compositions having 
personal allusions, or any tinge of egotism, were 
promptly vetoed by that lady, with her proverbial 
good taste, the objections of some critics, especially 
of one in the Literary World, will lose some of 
their force, 
What Miss Lind wished to sing, was a general 
address to the country. Such as any one coming 
from Europe could use; and not a song about 
herself. 
This note is, I am aware, quite out of order, and 
unauthorized by those concerned, but I cannot 
help thinking it is right and proper that the verses 
should be printed entire. Respectfully, 
One or THE CoMMITTEE. 
1, 


’Tis said that in silence the heart must reveal 
What the faltering lip to its pleading denies, 
When the warmth of its beating we may not 

conceal, 
And gratetul emotion is soft in the eyes. 
But silence it-elf, in the region of song, 
Is music made sweeter and purer in tone, 
And the minstrel whose hopes to that region 
belong, 
Must feel in its beautiful language alone. 


2. 
I greet, in that language, the Land of the West, &c. 


The addi:ional stanza now furnished to the 
Prize Poem is quite melodious, and certainly 
relieves the remaining verses of a pirticular 
objec.ion: at the same time they do not by 
any means justify the piece as a whole: the 
new stanzi is merely a statement or disquisi- 
tion on the state of the writer or speaker's 
feelings ; and not an utterance of feeling itself: 
the whole burden of the stanza is, that there are 
oceasions where silence is the most expressive 
eloquence: a most unhappy and malapropos 
sentiment, where the whoie merit of the author 
lay in vocal talent. Af.er asserting that the 
minstrel “ Must feel in that beautiful language 
alone ;” that is, the language of silence, the 
utterer proceeds in a flat contradiciion of her 
own sent ment, “I greet in that language,” and 
sings off at once, in defiance of silence, a 
couple of stanzas. That the “ Banner of 
Stars” sentiment was not out of the heads of 
other writers, we have evidence in one of the 
copies of verses sent to us: 

“ Long be that Flag extended, 
Above the brave and free, 
While the homeless and unfriended, 
To its broad shelter flee. 
And may the hand of a da-tard never, 
One plume from that Eagle's pinion sever !” 


Another, which we have not space to sub- 
ject to that “maniy independence of artistic 
criticism ” which the writer “admires” in our 
criticism of the Prize-Song, preseuts the fol- 
lowing among its stanzas :-— 

“ Ye sisters bright ! 
Whose fathers’ might 
The Tyrant’s sceptre broke, 
Be yours and mine no other bonds 
Than virtue’s gentle yoke ; 
Its golden ties our hearts shall! bind, 
To man the brave and free, 
While sweetly roll from womun’s tongue 
The songs of Liberty !— 
She sings them to the green hill-side, 
The rocks and murmuring streams, 
The Echo charms the Patriot's heart, 
And cheers the warriors dreams. 





it was presented to the committee. The first verse 





From still another, whose nai is honored 
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by the pablic as one of our most delightful 
oe poets, we have the following 
fanciful opening-- 
“ From her grand old hills afar, 
O’erwatching the summer rea, — 
_ ‘Where day rolled down in its sunset car, 
There seemed a voice from a radiant star,— 
Come, Maid of the Hills, to me, 
Come, Maid of the Hills, to me !” 


A friend, whose taste we appreciate, calls 
our attentivn to the following, from the Boston 
Post, as a felicitous handling of appropriate 
sentiment, by a young lady of Boston: 


A JENNY LIND SONG, 
NOT OFFERED FOR A PRIZE. 


I gave come, like a bird with a song in her breast, 
By an impulse of music sent forth from her nest, 
O’er the wild, restless waters to wander away, 
Till she find a heart-echo to answer her lay. 


I have come to the land of the noble and free, 
To the star in the West that shines over the sea, 
To hearts that will never their welcome deny, 
Let the pleader have come with a song or a sigh. 


Then let the first tone that I breathe on your ear 
Be a soul-thrill to tell how I joy to be here! 
Though a stranger by birth, how my heart claims 


to be, 
In each kindly affection, akin unto thee! 


When the tongues of the earth in confusion were 
thrown, 

And God bade the nations each cherish her own, 

One voice he made common to shore and to sea, 

And gave all his children its magical key ! 


The breath of sweet music! that voice of the 
heart, 

To whose lightest vibrations its impulses start ! 

The language divine that no clime can control, 

Because its deep utterance speaks to the soul. 


Thus, then, would I hail thee, bright land of the 
West, 

And of all thy renown deem this glory the best,— 

Thou hast hearts that will never their welcome 
deny, P 

Let the stranger have come with a song or a sigh. 


And we have, from the Albany State oe 
a journal which always bestows a liberal 
attention upon literature, this “ spirited ” 


SONG OF SALUTATION TO AMERICA, 
TO BE SUNG BY M'LLE JENNY LIND ON HER FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Over the billow steering, 
Toward your happy shore, 
Atlantic loudly cheering, 
In faney often hearing, 
Your welcome rose before ! 


To Swedish northland calling, 
In my far-off cottage home, 
Your voice my steps enthralling 
Like distant music falling, 
Obeying you, I come. 


I saw your eagle towering 
Wide o'er the western sky, 
Nations in his shade embowering, 
The song-bird ‘neath his pinion soaring 
Throughout your land will fly. 
Land of mountains! I salute thee ; 
Firm as they your Union stands : 
Land of forests! who'll uproot thee ? 
Land of waters! I salote thee, 
Girded with thine ocean-strands. 
Sons of Freedom! by each token 
We are friends upon this shore ; 
The word of troth to night is spoken, 
This bond shall ne’er be broken, 
Dear friends, for evermore ! 


As having received a majority vote in the sense, however much there may have been of 
Committee, the clever movement en love and grateful remembrance on both sides. 
Sargent, Esq. should find a record if it, Mr. Coleridge did not “avail himself of 
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had not already amply vindicated itself in 
many of the leading newspapers of the day. 
As conforming in idea to the general notion 
of a song, suitable for the n, which we 
expounded to the readers of the Literary 
World last week, we have received still an- 
other, which the author desires us to submit to 
the judgment of our readers. “With doubt and 
trembling as to its execution,” says the author, 
“but with full confidence in the feeling which 
animated me in writing it, 1 submit to you and 
to the press, whether something like these 
verses would not have been dramatically ap- 
propriate to the situation of Jenny Lind, when 
she came forward to cheers and plaudits of high- 
raised enthusiasm on that first appearance in 
the New World at Castle Garden. | see “ one 
of the Committee” says, they “wanted a 
general address to the country, such as any one 
coming from Europe would sing;” as if the 
reception of Jenny Lind was of this vague 
character, and such as would have been given 
to any one. Mr. Barnum advertised for a 
Greeting of Jenny Linp to America, and (ima- 
gining that charming person hastening to meet 
or herself, and respond to the overwhelming 
summons of the American public, with charac- 
teristic naiveté and warmth of feeling, as she 
rushed eagerly before them) here it is : 


JENNY LIND'S 
OWN WELCOME-SONG 
ON HER FIRST NIGHT BEFORE AN AMERICAN AUDIENCE. 


Swirt.y o’er the ocean bounding, 
At your cheerful call I come, 

Echo everywhere resounding, 
Welcome from my cottage-home. 


A song-bird from the mountains 
Wings her way across the sea, 
Pausing at your fountains, 
With her simple melody. 


Startled with new glories, 
She wonders in delight, 

No more ancient stories, 
All is fresh and bright. 


Happy, happy people, 
Where all is fair and free, 
Every face is lighted 
With the joy of Liberty. 


Glory, glory—sons of Freedom— 
Distant Sweden sings your praise— 

Welcome, welcome, noble nation, 
Born for many happy days! 





COLERIDGE'S MEANS AND ENDS, 
A LETTER TO THE LONDON TIMES. 


Sir :—Permit me to offer a few words of 
repiy to some remarks upon the private cir- 
cumstances and conduct of my late father 
(Coleridge), the poet and philosopher, which 

in the Times of Wednesday last, in 
an article upon Hunt’s Autobiography. Hith- 
erto, I have refrained from noticing any such 
strictures, and it is only to prevent, or to cor- 
rect, m rehension as to the matter of 
fact, that I now depart from my rule. 

What the relations of Mr. Coleridge may 
have been to his friends at Highgate, or those 
of his family to the “brother writer” whose 
name is—most deservedly—held up to honor 
by the writer of the article in question, are 
matters of domestic history, into the details of 
whieh it is not that I should enter. 
Suffice it to say, that they were of a kind upon 
which all the parties concerned ean look back 
with sitisfaction, and that there was no ground 








of obligation on either side, in any painful 
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eleemosynary aid on all sides.” = =Whatever 
poenelers aid he at any time received was 

vate friends, who held themselves jn- 
debted to him in a way and to an extent which 
money could neither measure nor repay. He 
did not “see wife and offspring thrown beg- 
gared upon the world ;” whatever this expres- 
sion may mean.—They enjoyed the whole of 
his permanent income during his life, with 
such additions as from time to time he was 
enabled to make—the efforts which he made 
for this object being neither few nor slight— 
and he did not leave them unprovided for at 
his death. He left his widow an income com- 
petent for her support and that of her dangh- 
ter, had she ed it, my brother’s portion of 
which, after her death, was sufficient to place 
him above either want or dependence. It js 
not true that “he would not work.” He did 
work as few men ever did before, and as few 
men ever will again; but he had not the 
means of gaining money at command. He 
worked in the way that his genius dictated, 
and to the utmost extent that his health ad- 
mitted. In the words of his nephew and son- 
in-law, “he did the day’s work of a giant.” 
True, it was of a kind calculated rather to en- 
rich the world with wisdom than himself with 
money; but if his children are far more than 
content that it should have been so, who else 
need complain ? 

On the general tenor of my father’s life | 
offer no remark——whether in the way of praise, 
or apology, or explanation. The time may 
come when he will be better known—but this 
is not the place for the discussion. As, how- 
ever, his character has been arraigned, again 
and again, after he has gone to his rest, on 
hearsay evidence, and often in terms of strange 
asperity, it may be permitted me to refer to 
the dying testimony—valeat quantum—of one 
who had known him long in early manhood 
and in his “ latter days.” “ He was the great- 
est man I ever knew, and one of the best—a 
thousand times more sinned against than 
sinning.” These words were spoken by All- 
ston, the American artist, the a before his 
death, and were reported to me by the gentle- 
man to whom they were addressed. 

1 am, Sir; your obedient servant, 
DERWENT COLERIDGE. 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea, Sept 6. 
THE FAMILY OF LA FAYETTE. 

[From the Courier and Enquirer, Sept. 26.) 
Two distinguished French gentlemen are now 
making a tour through our country, who, not 
only on account of their own high merits, but 
by virtue of their illustrious lineage, are enti- 
tled to particular attention and courtesy. We 
refer to M. Epmoxp pe Laravette and M. 





Ferpisanp pve Lasteyrie, both highly re- 
spected members of the French National 
Assembly, and both the ns of the 


great Hero of the two worlds, to whom Ame- 
ricans owe so much reverence and gratitude. 
M. Epmonp pe LarayetTe was born at 
Chavignac, on the upper Loire, in the magni- 
ficent chateau of his grandfather, which all 
who have visited will remember for its many 
interesting associations with the of its 
former occupant, and ‘ially for the singu- 
lar armorial crest over the door, a large stone 
from the ruins of the Bastile. He has not, we 
believe, been in public life long, but is highly 
esteemed, and shares the li opinions and 
devoted patriotism common to the whole 
family. father Geornce Wasuineton La- 
FAYETTE, who died a few months since, and 
his brother Oscar, were members of the old 
Chamber of Deputies, of the Constituent As- 





sembly, and of the present Legislative Assem- 
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bly. The former was an officer of hussars, 
eee eene of Guowows in the cam- 

igns of Italy, Austria, and Prussia, and 
Poland ; but he never cages the grade of 
Lieut., on account of the peculiar aversion 
which Napoteon bore to the whole LarayETTE 
family. He was a member of the National 
Leg slature almost constantly from 1815 to 
the day of his death. Many will remember 
him as the companion of his father in his last 
tour rye is country. Oscar, the bro- 
ther of Edward, was born in 1816—fought 
with distinction in Algiers as an officer of the 
artillery, received a severe wound, and was 
decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. In the Cons‘ituent Assembly he vot- 
ed wiih the majority until the election of Louts 
Napoveox, and has since ranked among the 
moder.te opposition. 

M. Ferpinanp ve Lasteyrie was born in 
1810, and though then very young, was aide- 
de-camp of Larayerre in the revolution of 
1830. A few years afierwards he was elected 
deputy and took an active part as a member of 
the Extreme Left in opposition to the Guizor 
ministry. He was one of the active promoters 
of the great Reform agitation which resulted 
in the revolution of 1848. He represented 
Paris extra muros, in the Constituent, as he 
now does in the Legislative Assembly. Though 
still very liberal in all his political sentiments, 
he votes with great independence, now sus- 
taining, and now opposing the administration. 
He is not an eloquent man, but speaks fluently, 
and is always listened to with attention. An 
amusing incident, to which he owes his elec- 


: : : harf, Jun., il h 
tion to the Chamber in 1842, gives an idea of Scharf, Jun., was employed to illustrate the text 


the tactics frequently displayed in French 
elections. He was a candidate for the arron- 
dissement of St. Denis, against the conserva- 
tive M. Possoz, who was sustained by all the 
means and appliances the Government could 
command. The first ballot, to the astonish- 
ment or the conservatives, resulted in no 
election. After deep consultation, it was con- 
cluded that the failure must be owing to the 
pique of the voters of Nanterre against the 
government for not having been favored with 
a pig market in their commune, which they 
had been long soliciting. A mounted gens 
darme was immediately despatched by the 


government, in hot haste, to the spiteful com- 
ranting the long- 
onest electors of 
Na:.terre resented such a bold attempt to buy 
them up, and voted against the ministry in far 


mune, with an ordinance 
desired boon. But the 


greaier numbers than before. The neighbor- 


ing and rival commune of La Chapelle, at once 
took offence at the grant of the pig market to 
Nanterre, and in high dudgeon turned against 
the government; and M. pe Lasreyrie, gain- 
ing the almost unanimous vote of both com- 


munes, was triumphantly elected. 


M. ve Lasteyaie, in his visit to this coun- 
try, isaecompanied by his wife, an accomplished 
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the same artist, with twenty outline illustra- 
tions of his principal works, accompanies the 
print. The following statement, from the 
“ Report of the Council,” will show what the 
Society has accomplished during the first year 
of its existence: 


“ Tt was at first proposed to prepare engravings 
from some of the unpublished and decaying fres- 
coes at Padua, Florence, and Prato; and an 
artist was commissioned to make drawings for the 
purpose in the Arena Chapel at Padua. The in- 
terruptions resulting from the war of 1848-9 have 
delayed the completion of this engagement, but it 
is expected that some of the required drawings 
will now very shortly be received. In the mean- 
time the Council, having ascertained that two 
German gentlemen, MM. Kuppelwieser and Tun- 
ner, had made in 1820 careful drawings from the 
fresco-paintings of Fra Avgelico, in the Chapel 
of Nicholas V. in the Vatican, purchased the en- 
tire collection for the Society. Communications 
were then opened with some of the most eminent 
engravers in London, in the hope of engaging 
the highest skill at present employed in the art ; 
and portions of the series were executed as speci- 
mens by three different artists, upon copper, steel, 
and stone. It was eventually determined to com- 
mission Mr Gruner to prepare a copper-plate 
engraving, of the subject of ‘St. Laurence dis- 
tributing Alms,’ from the drawing by M. Tunner. 
The Council thinking it would best accord with 
the principles and object of the Society, to select 
for publication, in its two departments (of Litera- 
}ture and Engraving), works as far as possible 
illustrative of each other, accepted from Mr. Au- 
brey Bezzi a translation made by him of Vasari’s 
Life of Fra Angelico, with Notes; and Mr. G. 


with outlines from some of the Painter's principal 
works, 

“ An impression of Mr. Gruner’s engraving is 
now forwarded, with a copy o the Life, to all the | 


The prints are assigned to them in the order in 


which their Subscriptions were respectively re- 
ceived.” 





Holy Writ or tne Aurea Legenda, a chronicle 
of the lives, sufferings, and alleged miracles of 
saints and martyrs of great authority in that 
age in the Roman Chureh. His heroes are 
close shorn, serge-clad monks; his heroines 
emaciated nuns, but how much of dignity and 
beauty does he give them! How graceful the 
straight, heavy folds of their dresses ; how ex- 
quisite, despite the antique stiffness, the draw- 


ing! > 

it is, however, in the representation of the 
Angelic Hosts that the Beato Angelico reaches, 
as well he may, his highest flight. It is impos- 
sible to convey to any who have not seen. the 
original paintings, and seen them, not with the 
careless glance of a rapid tourist, but with the 
earnest eye of a student and lover of Art for 
Art’s sake, any idea of the unutterable purity, 
delicacy, and grave of those angelic faces. 
There is no stain of earth upon them ; no sensu- © 
al thought could rise, even in the foulest heart, 
in beholding them. 

The large engraving, published by the 
Arundel Society, is not from one of the Blessed 
Friar’s finest efforts. Siill there is much in it 
to admire. St. Francis stands in the centre of 
the foreground distributing to the groups on 
each side of him. He is in monastic dress, 
and the garb of most of the other personages 
of the scene is equally simple, and for art pur- 
poses, intractible. On the left of the Saint, 
however, are two little children with arms in- 
terlocked, which are every way worthy of 
Raphael, and which, if sketched apart from the 
rest of the picture, might readily be mistaken 
for a group by that great master. 

The smaller [lustrations appended to the 
Life embrace the principal works of the Mas- 
ter, including the magnificent “ Paradiso” of the 
the Galleria delle Belle Arte at Florence, and 


Subscribers for the year ending May the Ist, 1850.|the Coronation of the Virgin, now in the 


Louvre. 
The annual subscription to the Arundel So- 
ciety is One Guinea, which entitles the holder 





half of the sum thus received has been applied 
to the purchase of the drawings of Messrs. 
Kuppelwieser and Tunner, the Society’s publi- 
cativus for the year have been far less than we 
have a right to expect for future years. The 
cost of producing copies of an engraving being 
insignificant in comparison with the expense 
attending the production of the plate, it of 
course follows that an increase in the number 
of subscribers will immediately produce a like 
effect on the number of works produced, and 
each one of a thousand subscribers have ten 
engravings, where one of a hundred could have 
but one. 

The Society have begun well with Fra An- 
gelico, who is indisputably the finest painter of 
sacred subjects, anterior to Perugino, whilst 
some of his compositions have not been ex- 
celled by that master or his wonderful pupil, 


American lady, niece of Gov. Seasrook, of | the almost divine Raphael. 


South Carolina, and belonging to one of the 


most distinguished families in the South. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE (LONDON) ARUNJEL SOCIETY. 


THE object of this Association is the publica- 
tion of Engravings from the works of the 
ant painters and sculptors, and of works on 
the lives of artists, the history of art, &. It 


may be called an Art Antiqu:rian Societ; 
The first ication is now 
dis ributi 
gelico da 





ro waaay ei ust is not of this world, and 
an engraving, olio size, o 
iar eee tinen, then renee of Fra An-/| for the 

in the Vatican. A Life of 


Beato Angelico was a monk, who painted 
solely for the love of God, using his brash 
only at the command of the Superior of his 
convent, declining all compensation for his 


his art, beyond his convent walls, might have 





As the Society as yet numbers but 375 sub- | 0 all the works published by the Society dur- 
seribers, at £1. 1s. each, and as nearly one | "8 the year. 


We trust that a large accession 
| to its list will be made from American lovers 

of the Arts, Engravings are especially valu- 
| able to us in this country, from the absence of 
old original paintings. 





NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Tus gallery, combined with the collection 
of Mr. Nye, is now open to the public, at the 
Academy of re A number of friends of 
Art were assembled on Monday evening, the 
23d ult., on the invitation of the directors, at a 
private view of the collection. An elegant 
collation was served, and a number of speeches 
made. 

The subscription to this institution, it should 
be remembered, is but one dollar for a life 
ticket, which brings it almost within the con- 
dition of a free gallery. To sustain it, how- 
ever, at this point, it requires the constant 
efforts of its friends, and an inerease of ewb 
scribers proportioned to the lowness of the 
terms. This small sum, we are confident, no 
one will refuse who witnesses the efforts of 
the management in the present disposition of 


services, and all the fame which an exercise of the Gallery. It has the best accommodations 


the city can furnish, and is, on the seore of 


brought him. His works were always com- Art, one of the most attractive places in the 
menced after a prayer, and it would seem that | “lty to visit. 
the holy influences which the holy act brought 
to the mind of the artist, were extended over his pun 
.| works. A holy calm, a rapt serenity, which | Mount, has been painting for Messrs. Goupil 
which seems to go| & Co., we learn from the Post, “ A faney ° om 
beyond the conceptions of most. men to realize | trait of a lovely young girl, entitled the Rose 
other, pervades all his works. The | of Sharon—fi 





Mr. Shepherd Mount, a brother of W. 8. 


rom the sweet beauty of her face 





subjects of them all are taken either from |and the flower she holds in her right hand, 











is 
conception and delicacy of treatment. Purity 
and elegance, intelligence and attractive grace, 
form the distinguishing traits of this painting. 
The innocent mischief in the eyes, the arch 
dimples of the mouth, the almost t 
textures of the complexion, the finely cut nose 
and chin, form a fuce one cannot look upon 
without interest, or forget after having once 
seen it. Mr. Mount has long borne the repu- 
tation of an excellent portrait painter, but the 
resent is the finest specimen of his talent we 
ave seen.” 
Since our notice of Mr. Miller's Minstrel’s 
Curse was in print, we have hid another oppor- 


tunity of inspecting the work, and noticed, with | 


pleasure, that the coloring, on which we com- 
mented, hid been removed. A second vi-it 
served but to confirm the favorable opinion 
formed on a first view. 

‘I'he Commitiee of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Assvciation, to whom was referred the 
liberal offer of Col, Perkins, of $1,000 towards 
the erection of a monument to Gen, Warren, 
have reported, through Gov. Everett, a reecom- 
mendation to place a statue of Gen. Warren 
in Faneuil Hall, and to apply to Congress for 
an appropriation in aid of the object, in fulfil- 
ment of the resolve of the Continental -Con- 
gress in 1766. 

Mr. Kinney has just completed, after a year 
spent upon the study of it, his model of a bust 
of Ethan Allen. To recover from oblivion the 
char.cteristic features of this remarkable man, 
has been an ardent wish and effort of many 
seulptors, for many years; but it has bitherio 
never been atiained by any of them. Mr. 
Kinney has been more fortunate in his 
rexearches ; and he now desires to te-t the 
measure of his success by the opiuions of 
others, and especially by the recolleciion of such 
(if any can be found) as beheld the great Ver- 
monter in his prime. 


Afier much inquiry for some safe clue to 
the cast of features possessed by Ethan Allen, 
Mr. Kinney learned that one of the grandsous 
of the hero had been pronounced by his 
mother (a daughter of Allen) to be “the per- 
fect image of her father.” Afier some fariher 
effort, the artist succeeded in obtaining a well 
attested likeness of this grandson ; upon which 
likeness, aided by a long course of inquiry 
respecting his known features and expression, 
has been bused the present representation of 
the features of Ethan Allen. Mr. Kinney pro- 
poses to produce from this model, a number 
of casts in plaster, which he will offer for sale 
to the admirers of Ethan Allen, at the lowest 
possible prices, in order to enable as many as 
possible of those who would be pleased to 
possess 89 worthy a memento, to avail them- 
selves of it. It is proper to add, that the bust 
is designed af.er the antique style, and is of 
the heroic size, being graduated upon the scale 
of a statue eight feet in height. Mr. Kinney 
contemplates the ultimate completion of the 
entire statue in marble.-— Vermont Union Whig. 

The Charleston papers state that if the 
statue of Mr. Calhoun, which sank in the 
wreck of the ship Elizabeth, is not recovered, 
the City Council of Charleston have resolved 
to obtain another statue from Powers, of the 
same character, which ean easily be done, as 
the artist has the model from which the last 
statue was wrought, and from which another 
can be furnished. ‘The City Couneil have also 
resolved to build a Temple wherein to enshrine 
the statue, and they have adopted a plan; the 
architect of which proposes to introduce gas 
into the building at night, so managed as to 
throw a delicate and beauiiful light around the 





ts and flowers, 
emblamatie of the cons‘ant and living respect 
of the Palmetto State for the memory of her 
noblest statesman.— Courier and Enquirer. 

The Council of the London Art-Union are 
about to offer a premium of £100 for the best 
model of a single figure, 20 iuches high, to be 
east in bronze, and a premium of £50 for the 
second in merit, 

Works or Louis Pumtmre.—Speaking of 
the death of Louis Philippe, the Athenaum 
says :—* The establishment of a museum at 
| Versailles, though a work not done altogether 
in good taste—the great public buildings 
which he ereeted, or completed, in Paris —and 
the monuments of the past which he took under 
his charge, with a lively sense of their beauty 
and importance—constiiute his claim to a 
notice in our columns. Paris represents three 
of her rulers conspicuously in her streets— 
Louis XIV., Napoleon, and Louis Philippe. 
The age of Charles II. is hardly more apparent 
in the City of London than is the influence of 
Louis Philippe in the squares and open spaces 
of Paris. He was fond of art. The Spanish 
school attached to the Louvre was of his for- 
mation; and the Standish Collection—a gift 
from a countryman of our own——was made by 
him as accessible to the people of France as 
if it had been given to the nation and not te an 
individual. hen we look at the buildi: gs in 
! London erected under the iufluence of Georze 
IV., and cowpare them with tho-e in Paris 
erected under the influence of Louis Philippe, 
we feel the iusignificance of the Guelph and 
tie comparative grandeur of the Bourbon.” 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Jenny Lixp’s visit to Boston shows that her 





nee [Oct. 5. 


upon you, inculpating you in the ridicule. Wl) 
the sensitive Americans like that! America 
seems to be the * Diggins’ for Artists just now ; and 
we hear that ALsert Smits is to carry his Enter- 
tainment there, and also produce some novelties of 
the same genius,” 

John Ruskin, the eloquent critic, says the 
Leader, bas a volume on architecture in the press, 
which is to prepare the way for his elaborate 
work, on the Stones of Venice. He is one of the 
few writers on art, adds that journal, who open 
new vistas to the mind ; vehement, paradoxical, 
and one-sided he may be, but no other writer 
clears the subject in the same masterly manner— 
no other writer suggests more, even to thoce of 
opposite opinions. 

Charles Knight announces, for 1851, a Cyclo- 
pedia of the Industrial Arts. 

The authoress of “ Mary Barton” and Thackeray 
have new Christmas Books in preparation. 

A consummation devoutly to be wiched is fore- 
shadowed in an unhappily false report, concerning 
American newspaper life, which we find to the fol- 
lowing effect in the London Builder :—*« News- 
rarer CoRRESPONDENCE.—Editors, publishers, and 
correspondents of newspapers in the United States 
have now the privilege of using the po-t-office pro- 
fessionally tree of charge for corre-pondence.” 

The Report of the Committee on Commerce to 
the House of Representatives, in reference to the 
establishment of a Branch Mint in this city, fur- 
ni: hes the following comparative étatictics of Phila- 
delphia and New York :—* The amount of Cali- 
fornia gold received at the Mint, from December 
1848 to June 1850, was $15,750,000, of which 
$15,000,000 were entered at the port of New 
York. The gold bullion from California received 
at the Mint, by way of Chagres, entered at the 
New York Custom House during the nine months 
ending on the I-t of April la-t, was nearly five 
millions of dollars, while le s than two thousand 
dollars were entered at the Philadelphia Cu: tom 
House in the same time. Foreign com to the 
amount of ten and a half millions was brought 
into the country by immigrants arrivmg at New 
York during 1849, while less than one million 










popularity grows apace. Crowds welcome her at | 
every steamboat landing and railway station. | 
Crowds block up the door of her hotel, and stand | 
for hours in a pelting rain in the street before her | 
windows. An enterprising vocalist pays $625 for 
the first choice of a seat at her concert ; ho.ticul- | 
turists exhaust all their care on the cultivation of 

plants, whose flowers bloom on her centre table ; 

an enthusiastic places a silver lock on her chamber 

door, with a text of scripture, thereon engraved (a_ 
performance which rivals the moral pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, commemorated by Dickens, or the} 
bottled tracts thrown into the sea to be washed | 
ashore and picked up on the coast of Spain, in | 
defiance of inquisitorial customs clerks) ; the Mayor | 
turns out in the rain with a set speech and a body 
guard of aldermen ; and last not least, asa very strik- 
ing mode of complimenting a lady, the proprietors of 
the Empire State steamboat, in which she journeys, 
expend, in addition.to other munificent outlays, 
$500 on the barber's shop of the boat, providing it 
with silver shaving cups and bran new tortoise- 
shell combs. The press, while chronicling all 
the:e public demonstrations, is also most assiduous 
in information touching the personal peculiarities. 
A lady cousumer of ice cream at Weller’s sees 
Jenny mount her horse with the aid of a chair, and 
communicates this astounding fact to the Home 
Journal. 

Thackeray, it is the announcement of the Lon- 
don Leader, “ intends tearing himself away from 
admiring Duchesses and dinner-giving Lords to 
visit America, there to deliver lectures on English 
character and literature. That the Americans will 
flock to hear our greatest satirist there can be 
litle doubt. But will that grave and quiet smile, 
so fine and full of meaning, be fully appreciated 
by them? And can Thackeray himself restrain 
his irony from glancing at his audience? One of 
his peculiarities is to excite your laughter at 
some absurdity, and then suddenly turn round 








reached Philadelphia during the same year. Thoce 
who hold this amount in New York will not take 
the trouble and ineur the expense of sending it to 
Philadelphia to be re-coined, and it thus enters into 
the circulation of the country. The amount of 
eoin paid into the treasury at New York during 
the last year, exceeded the amount paid in at Phi- 
ladelphia by more than twenty-two millions and a 
half. The amount of coin in the banks was neaily 
three millions greater. The revenue paid in was 
nearly twenty-two millions more. The exports of 
all kinds from New York during the year amount- 
ed to $46,334,000, while from Philadelphia there 
were only $4,500,000. In imports the difference 
in favor of New York amounted to $105,910,124, 
and the amount of coin in the treasury at New 
York on the lazt of August was $5,732,000 greater 
than in Philadelphia. During the last seven 
months the amount of bullion aad coin entered at 
New York was $9,844,259. During the whole 
year the amount entered at Philadelphia was only 
$41,336. The whole amount of gold coined at 
all the branch mints in the country for the year 
1849, was a million and a half lese than the 
foreign coin estimated to have been brought to 
New York by passengers alone !” 

Signor Sarri, proprietor of the extraordinary 
and excellent anatomical figures in wax, recently 
exhibited in this city, died in Boston a day or two 
since. He was a native of Florence, and a most 
estimable and accomplished man. He leaves a 
young widow, an English lady of rare excellence, 
who by this sudden bereavement finds herself alone 
in a strange land. 

The workmen on that portion of the Central 
Railroad which passes through Braddock’s Fields, 
Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, have lately dug 
up several skeletons, the remains, doubtless, of 
some of the officers and soldiers of General 
Braddock’s brave and gallant, though ill-fated 
army. 
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In a brief notice of the “ Progress of Science in 
America,” the Boston Traveller calls attention to 
the fact that the last number of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, the standard scientific maga- 
zine of Great Britain, derives nearly one half of 
its matter from American sources, as follows: 
over 50 pages are taken from the recent publica- 
tions of Prof. Agassiz, 3 from Dana’s Geology of 
the Exploring Expedition, and 25 is made up of 
various articles from the Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery, published in Boston last spring. 

The New York Methodist Book Concern 
printed, in 1845, seventy-nine millions seven hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand pages of Sunday School 
Books ; in 1847, forty-seven millions seven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand pages; and, in 
1848, forty-six millions nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand; making the astounding 
aggregate of one hundred and seventy-four millions 
five hundred and three thousand pages of Sunday 
School books in three years. To this must be 
added the annual eirculation of about eighty- 
five thousand copies of the Sunday School Advo- 
cate. 

Brigham Young, and two other Mormon Saints, 
in calling the faithful to the Great Sait Lake city, 
close with the following appeal : “ Push the Saints 
to Zion, and persuade all good brethren to come, 
who have a wheelbarrow and faith enough to roll 
it over the mountains.” 

One hundred and forty thousand Mormons, it 
is stated, have emigrated from England to the 
United States, most of them men of some sub- 
stance, from Wales, and the Northern and Eastern 
parts of England. 

The legislature of Mississippi, at its late session, 
ordered a geological and agricultural survey of the 
state to be made under the direction of Professor 
Millington, of the State University, and gave a very 
liberal appropriation of funds for carrying this de- 
sirable object into immediate operation. A long 
list of statistical inquiries has also been made out 
and printed, and is now in circulation, for obtain- 
ing authentic information on the state of education, 
agriculture, and geology, together with the litera- 
ture, history, and healthiness of each particular 
county in the state. 

Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours, writes the London 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, has 
been reprinted here, and is very favorably spoken 
of. It is said to belon. to the same class of books 
as White’s History of Selborne, a great compli- 
ment in itself, the title to which is fortified by long 
extracts and favorable criticisms. It was exactly 
the book wanted here, to give English people a 
notion of American rural life, avocations, and 
seenery. Its great merit is the individuality, or 
rather the nationality of its descriptions ; we never 
forget that it is American life and American sce- 
nery that we are reading about. 

The London Times, with true historic dignity, 
thus introduces the death of Louis Philippe :— 
“ Great histories, like great events, have a measure 
of their own, and periods are often inseusibly reck- 
oned less by years than by the transactions they 
comprise. The natural term of a life has not 
more than elapsed since the birth of Louis Pur- 
Lipre of Orleans, yet, if we reflect that the Prince 
whose peaceful decease at Claremont we yesterday 
recorded, was a general before Napotzon had been 
heard of, and colonel of a regiment before AnTHUR 
WeLtes.ey received his first commission ; that he 
had prattled with Vorraire in the Palais Royal, 
and figured in the ancient Court of the Tuileries ; 
that he attended the sittings of the first ‘ National 
Assembly,’ and discharged the duties of doorkeeper 
in the real Jacobin Club ; that he witnessed the 
birth and progress of that original revolution 
which now seems thrust back to a remote anti- 
quity by the mere multitude of its successors ; that 
he was a conspicuous actor in the earliest scenes 
by which the modern history of Europe is intro- 
duced ; and that, besides such impersonations of 

» he was the Duxe of Orteans of the 
present —s and the Kine, for 17 years, of 
constitutional France, we shall be led irresistibly to 
admit that such adventures are not readily compre- 





hensible as the career of a single man, but that they 
seem rather to embody the experience of many 
generations together.” 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Daily 
News writes, under date of July 26th :—*< The 
Catholic priesthood at Schleimbach, near Vienna, 
have been pretending a display of supernatural 
power in the person of a girl, out of whose hands, 
feet, and left side, blood is said to flow every Fri- 
day, as sweat. On her brow are the letters J.N.R. 
Hundreds of people hasten to Schleimbach to cast 
their mites into the sacred treasury in honor of the 
new saint. The courts have investigated the mat- 
ter, and reported that the whole history of this 
miracle turns upon a fraud ; that the secretion of 
bloody sweat is accounted for in a most natural 
manner, and that the initial letters have been pro- 
duced by chemical agents. Although the fraud 
has been so clearly proved, the people’s eyes are 
not open, nor will the priesthood be brought to 
punishment.” 

Mr. Macautay has become a candidate for the 
representation of the University of Cambridge. 

The Opinion Publique solemnly points the 
moral of a coincidence :—* Is it known who at 


occupied some few months since by M. Guizot? 
It is M. Ledru-Rollin. Thus, M. Ledru-Rollin, 
an exile, succeeds at Brompton, in his house of 
exile, M. Guizot, whom he succeeded at Paris two 
years before in the Government.” 

Mr. Duffy, a Dublin publisher, has just repub- 
lished Bracebridge Halil, by Washington Irving, 
at one tenth of the original price. 

A proposal has received the sanction of the 
French Government, for shipping off five thousand 
Parisian emigrants to California, by means of the 
proceeds of a lottery for seven millions of frances. 
The details of this singular scheme, the consent of 
government to which is regarded with some sur- 
prise, show that the total number of prizes is 
seventy, representing an aggregate value of 1,200- 
000 francs. The principal prize is to be a gold 
ingot weighing about 130 kil., and worth about 
400,000 franes. The other prizes will be of the 
value of 200,000 franes, 100,000 francs, and in 
minor sums down to 5,000 franes. One franc is 
to be the amount of subscription, and each sub- 
scriber is to have an equal chance. 

At a dinner lately given at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in celebration of the nativity of Shakspeare’s 
birth, Mr. Russell said he was reading “ Lear,” 
and “ As you like it,” in Derbyshire ; one man of 
the town said to another, “ Shakspeare’s coming 
to-day ;’—another said—-* Hast thee seen him, 
you—what is he like?” “Why,” replied the 
other, “ a man in a blue coat, with a book under 
his arm.” Thirty years ago a lady, who kept a 
ladies’ school in Stratford, told him seriously 
“that Shakspeare was very little thought of till 
Leamington became a water-place.” Some short 
time since he was in Scotland, and called upon Sir 
Adam Ferguson, who was a very intimate friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and upon Mr. Russell mention- 
ing that he was giving public “ Readings from 
Shakspeare,” Sir Adam said, “ Oh, Shakspeare—I 
ean tell you something about that. A lady of my 
acquaintance wanted some prints which I had, and 
very good ones they were too ; upon being handéd 
over to her, and put in proper order, she came to a 
likeness of Shakspeare. The old woman said, 
‘Weel, and what is that?” ‘Oh, replied Sir 
Adam, ‘that is Shakspeare before Sir Thomas 
Lucy.’ ‘ Weel, added the old dame, ‘ but what's 
he doing? ‘ Doing, said her friend, ‘he’s taken 
up for deer stealin.’ ‘ ‘Tak’ him awa’, tak’ him 
awa’ ’—exclaimed the old lady, ‘Ill ha’ no sic a 
fellow in my house !’ ” 

An English paper has a letter from a gentleman 
signing himself “ Hatophobia,” who suggests the 
organization of a society to discountenance, by ex- 
ample and precept, the wearing of hats. He says: 
—* As a sufferer from the perverse fashion of 
wearing hard, black chimney-pots on the heads of 
all who would not appear singular, I observe, with 
great consolation, that our French neighbors pro- 
pose to exhibit a variety of hats at the exhibition 





| rality—an assemblage. 
this moment inhabits the small house at Brompton 





next year. Certainly no part of British male 
costume—ugly as it is from hat to boot, and sense- 
less and costly as it is ugly—no part is more odi- 
ous than the covering we are doomed to wear upon 
our heads from year to year, and from generation 
to generation, as if we were as perversely deter- 
mined to stick to one fashion as Turks and Quakers, 
without the lightness of the one, and the shadiness 
of the other. I have resolved, myself, to set the 
world at defiance ; and if the hatters are so obsti- 
nate as to invent nothing more comfortable than 
heavy felt and pasteboard pots by the time of the 
exhibition of 1851, I shall do without them alto- 
gether. I trust you will lend your powerful aid in 
favor of the ‘ anti-stiff hat movement, ” 





Erroneous Use or tue Worn “ Party” INSTEAD 
or “ Person.”—What right, we should like to 
know, has the word “ party” to come in and usurp 
the place of the good old word “ person ?” There 
is no such thing as a person or an individual now. 
The abstract idea of a human being is for the pre- 
sent to be described as “a party.” We used to 
regard the word party long ago as usually a plu- 
For example, a marriage- 
party, a dinner-party, a whist-party. Now the 
idea is concentrated into a single person. We 
hear of a party thrown from a curricle, and think 
of a number of people hurt in consequence ; when 
behold, the party is only one, and he escapes with 
a few bruises about the head. A house is for sale, 
and the agent tells us that several parties have been 
inquiring after it, as if people came in troops, when 
the fact is, they came but single spies at the most. 
A waiter at your hotel tells you that there are 
several parties in the public room: you go in, 
expecting a crowd, when, behold, there are only 
three gentlemen, each sitting at a separate table, 
and the whole making a sufficiently meagre show. 
There is a provoking dubiety in all this, and the 
more provoking that it is unnecessary, seeing that 
there can be no objection to the use of the proper 
word person. The misuse of the word party 
took its rise a few years ago in mercantile circles. 
It is often, of course, necessary in such quarters to 
speak of bargaing or negotiations, in which case 
there are always two parties concerned. Here the 
word is rightly used, whether there be one or more 
men on each side. It may be A and B against C, 
when of course A and B form the one party in the 
affair, and C, singly, by himself, the other. Mer- 
cantile men, having so often occasion to speak of 
individuals in this way as parties, came at length 
to lose sight of the distinction between the two, and 
used the word party for individuals on all occa- 
sions, whether right or wrong. This, however, 
should be resisted in literature, and even in conver- 
sation, as a vulgarism; and we proclaim war 


against it accordingly—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal. 
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Or fish to Billing-gate ! 
Boston Post. 
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The scientific treatises of Professor Davies are now 
pretty generally adopted, and tend strongly towards form- 
ing « regular scholustic course of mathematical studies 
In England, no such sevies is in general use. Horton is 
nearly obsolete. Bripex'’s course of mathematics, va- 
luuble as they are, prevail but partially; they are used 
exclusively only at the East India College. Woop and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the University 
of Cambridge, whence it emanaied; and the London 
University, in the matter of text books, appears to enjoy 
the largest latitude. 


Did Queen Victoria possess the nerve of one of her 
mogotnimous predecessors, a prescribed course of scientific 
and literary class-books would produce uniformity im the 
course of stadies pursued in the great public schools and 


| scholastic foundations of England. The royal virago Eli 


zabeth achieved that exploit by one imperial mandate, and 
lived long enough to witness its manifold advantages. 
* * * * * * 


In conclusion, we cannot but award meed to the spirited 
publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The Book before 
us, which may be regarded as the coLopHon of pure ma- 
thematical science, is got up in a style superior to anything 
we have lately seen in the way of paper and print. Aud 
torpid indeed must be the genius of that student who does 
not rise from its perusal to renewed alacrity in the great 
race of scientific pursuits. 





PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 


Publishers of “ Davies's Course of Mathematics.” 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may faver him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘NEW WORKS ~ 
Just Published by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansyivania 
University, &c, &e.. 4th edition, with notes. and 
lurge additions, ", Thomas D Mitchell, A.M.M.D, 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philndelphia College of Medicine, formerly Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Medical Co!- 
lege of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 
dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &c. 


MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 
man. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 

TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


18in0. 
TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. 18mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. IUlustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [luminations 
and Steel Engravings, eg orig in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 


No. 14 Nortu Fourrs street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 


Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 
after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 
PaivaDeLpnta, June 27, 1850. 
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ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Gray's Poems—ILllustrated Edition. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
Gray, illustrated by Charles W. Radclyffe. Edited by 
Henry Reed. In one vol. octavo 

Intusteations.—Portrait of Gray, by Richardson ; 

Stoke Church ; Sheep's Bridge and Eton Playing Fields ; 


Eton College; Upton Old Church; “The Ivy Mantled 


Tower; The Manor House, Stoke ; Church Porch, Stoke, 
(Shortly.) 


South’s Household Surgery. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on 
Emergencies. By J. F. South, one of the Surgeons to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. Illustrated by nearly Fifty 
Engravings. In one volume 12mo, 





Builder’s Companion. 


THE BUILDER’S POCKET COMPANION, 


containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and 
Architecture, with Practical Rules and Instructions. 


By A. C. Smeaton. With 70 Illustrations. In one 
vol. 12mo. 


Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer. 
THE CABINET MAKER AND UPHOL- 


sterer’s Companion; comprising the Rudiments and 
Principles of Cabinet-Making and Upholstery, In one 
vol. 12mo. 


Leslie’s Complete Cookery. 
DIRECTIONS FOR COOKERY IN ALL 


its Various Branches. By Miss Leslie. 37th edition. 
12mno. 


Longfellow’s Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
W. Longfellow. Illustrated. 9th edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Willis’s Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF N. P. WIL- 
LIS. [lustrated. 5th edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Gregory's Mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS ror PRACTICAL MEN. 
By Olinthus Gregory. A new edition. 8vo. 


Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 
ENCYCLOPASDIA OF CHEMISTRY. By 
J.C. Booth. 1 vol. 8vo. 2d edition. 





Overman on Iron. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 


Its Branches By f. Overman. Illustrated. 8vo. 





The Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VAR-) 


nisher's Companion. In one vol. 12mo. 





Dyer and Colormaker. 


THE DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S | 


Companion. 1 vol. !2mo. 


Solly’s Syllabus. 


SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE 


of Lectureson Chemistry. By E. Solly. 8vo. 
s2e Qt 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
FEMALE POETS. 








| LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
| PHILADELPHIA, 
| Have Just Published, 
‘THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 
With Biographical and Critic#! Notices, 

BY CAROLINE MAY, 


| In one vol. octavo, with 12 illustrations on steel, including 
| Portrait of Mrs. Osgood, | The Bride, 


oo 





The Poet's Home, The Mourner, 

The Countess, Love in Absence, 
Hope, Lizzie, 

Innocence, | The Morning Glory, 


The Disappointed, Just Seventeen. 


The Literary contents of this work contain copious selee- 
tions from the writings of the most distinguished Female 
Poets of this Country. 





Also Just Published, 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, 
BY GEO. W. BETHUNE, 
In one vol. octavo, with 12 illustrations on steel, including 


Portrait of Mrs. Norton, The Hebrew Mother, 
Residence of Mrs Hemans, In Expectation, 
True Feticity, The Disconsolate, 





Manhood, The Children of the Sky, 
Resignation, The Widow, 
The Favorite Flower, Estrella. 


This volume is a beautiful companion to the Ameri- 
can Female Poets by Mise May; and the two works are a 
rare collection of the richest gems of the Female Poets of 
the Old and New Worlds. 
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NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


— 


3 
ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. ag | A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 


Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 
Il. 


JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 
Edition complete in one vol. 


Til. 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers” <A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


3 vols. of the London 
25 cents. 


Iv. 

RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of * Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one. price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


vi. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 


vil. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,”’ *‘ Wilson's Miscellanies,”’ &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Ix. 

| MISS LESLIE'S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 

complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 

‘Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 

to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” 11th 

edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (care Carey ayp Hart), 
if 


Publisher, Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
For 1851, 


PUBLISHED BY 


S. APPLETON, 
164 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia. 


PEBBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE; or, Lizzie’s First 
Gleanings. By a Father. Lllustrated with original de- 
signs, by Croome. 1 vol. square 16mo., cloth, gilt 
sides, 38 cents. 

Cloth, gilt sides and edges, 50 cents. 

CITY CHARACTERS; or, Familiar Scenes in Town. 1 
vol. square 16mo,. Illustrated with 24 plates, designed 
by Croome. Paper cover, gilt edges, 25 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, 38 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, colored plates, 50 cents. 

—— Do. cloth, gilt edges, 63 cents. 

THE ROSE-BUD; a New Juvenile Annual for 1851, 
Edited by Susan Jewet!. 1 vol. small 4to., steel plates. 
cloth, 63 cents. 

cloth, gilt sides, 75 cents. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE; containing All the Melodies 
the Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. 
Embellished wib an exact likeness of the veritable 
Mother Goose, and numerous engravings from original 
designs. 1 vol. square 16mo., fancy paper covers, 13 
cents. 

cloth extra, 25 cents. 

LITTLE ANNIE'S A. B. C. Showing the Use and 
Seunds of the Letters, in words of one syllable. 1 vol. 
equare 16mo. fancy paper, 13 cents 

cloth extra, 25 cents. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER; being a Short and Easy 
Method of Learning to Read. Illustrated with nu 
merous Cuts. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts. 

cloth extra, 25 cts. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Beautifully Ilustrated. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts. 
-—— cloth extra, 25 cts. 


A NEW SHILLING LIBRARY. 


PUT UP IN DOZENS, ASSORTED, OR EACH KIND 
BY ITSELF. 


Twelve kinds Fancy Paper Covers, each Vol. Ulustrated. 
Price per Dozen, $1 50. 

THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 13 cents. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S A BC BOOK, 13 cts. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER. Iilustrated, 13 cts. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY, by Jane Taylor, 13 cts. 

LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES, 13 cts. 

JACK THE SAILOR BOY. 13 ets. 

THINK BEFORE You ACT, 13 cts. 

DUTY IS SAFETY, 13 cts. 

WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, 13 cts. 

THE BRACELETS. 13 cts. 

LAZY LAWRENCE, 13 cts. 

The above, in cloth extra, 25 cents. 


GEO. 




















Nearly Ready. 


THE ISLAND HOME; a Rob'‘nson Crusoe Story for the 
1 vol. 16mo. Hlustrated with original Designs, 





THE PUYS' BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; con- 
taining Rules and Directions for the Practice of the 
Principal Recreative Amusements of Youth. By Uncle 
John Prettily Utustrated. Square 16mo. 50 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, 63 cts. 








WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By 
Maria Hack. 1! vol. 16mo. Beautifully Hiustrated, 
75 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

LITTLE ANNIE'’S LADDER TO LEARNING. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. Illustrated, 50 cts. 
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cloth, gilt edges, 63 cts. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


A SUPERIOR Number, just received, containing Two 
Chapters of Maurice Tiernay—Leigh Hant, Lady 
Alice Daventry; or, Night of Crime—Popular Chansons 
of France—Second Scientific Balloon Ascent of MM. 
Barral and Bixio—Incumbered Estates Court—Words- 
worth’s New Poem—Grace Kennedy, Chap L., IL, IIL.— 
The Railway—French Novels and Novelists—Balzac, 
Sand. C De Bernard, Sue, Dumas, Reybaud, Sandean, 
Brisset, &c.—Elfinair ; or the Charmed Bracelet: a Fancy 
—The Late Sir Robert Peel. 


The above Magazine for Sale by all the Booksellers and 
News Depot, at wholesale or retail. 


DEXTER & BROTHER, Agents, 
43 Ann street, up stairs. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


OFFICERS FUR 1850. 


A. M. COZZENS, President. 

GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 

ANDREW WARNER, Corresponding Secretary. 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jn., Recording Secretary. 


Committee of Management. 











JOHN P. RIDNER, ROBERT KELLY, GEORGE W. AUSTEN, 
WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ANDREW WARNER, WILLIAM A. BUTLER, 
ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, HENRY J. RAYMOND, 
MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, JOHN H. AUSTEN, ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, 
FREDERICK A. COE, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, WILLIAM B. DEEN, 
CHARLES P. DALY, EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, GEORGE CURTIS, 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., PHILIP HONE, CHARLES H. RUSSELL. 





Subscribers of Five Dollars for the present year will receive an Engraving (size 20} by 16} inches) from 


MR. LESLIE’S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 


ANNE PAGE, SLENDER, AND SHALLOW, 


And a set of fine Line Engravings (size 74 by 10 inches) from Paintings by the following eminent Artists :— 


The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, by Durand; the Iconoclast, by Leutze ; 
the New Scholar, by Edmonds; and the Cardplayers, by Woodville ; 


And a Share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and other Works of Ari, including Scutprures In Marsiz, Bronze, Sratvetrts, 
Mepats, and Water Cotor Drawings. 


The Annual Distribution will take place on the 20th December next. 
Subscriptions and payments may be made to either of the Honorary Secretaries, or remitted to the Corresponding Secretary, and in this city, at the 
Ar®Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. 


All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. Remittances, when by drafts (which are always preferable), should be 
made payable in New York, to the order of the Treasurer. 
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THE RETURN TO BE MADE TO THE MEMBERS OF 1850. 


[From the Society's Bulletin for September.} 

We believe that no Art-Union Socicty in the World has ever made so valuable a return as that which will be received this year by the Subscribers of the American Art- 
Union. The managers some time since arrived at the conclasion that for the present, at any rate, the interests of Art as well as the wishes of the members would be consulted, by 
adding to the value of that which every one of them should receive, even if thereby the number of paintings to be distributed might be somewhat lessened. With this view they 
commissioned an engraving which they believe will be pronounced far better than any they have previously issued, both as regards technical execution and faithful rendering of 
the original picture. It is already sufficiently advanced to warrant the expression of this belief. The figure of ANNE PAGE, which Lestiz has endowed with a delicacy and 
grace so subtle and refined that its reproduction in black and white seems almost beyond the powers of the most skilful burin, is so nearly completed, and so successfally, too, that 
we may venture to predict the most happy results in the treatment of the whole work. 

In addition to this large print, which will measure 20} by 16} inches, each member will also receive a set of five engravings, measuring 74 by 10 inches, and illustrating 
the style of five of our most distinguished artists. Core’s DREAM OF ARCADIA, that magnificent Idyllic painting, in which the most glowing landscape that ever beamed 
upon the imagination of our great artist, is transferred to the canvas with all the power of his best days, will be the subject of one of these prints, and will be executed by Smiuuie, 
whose rendering of the picture of YOUTH last year was so deservedly popular. It should be remembered in this connexion, thatthe DREAM OF ARCADIA will be incinded 
in the distribution next December, although the use of it for engraving, necessarily withdraws it for the present from the Gallery. Every year is adding to the value of Cour's 
pictures, and the chance of becoming the possessor of this one, which is considered by many to be his master-piece, ought materially to increase the subscriptions. Mr. Duranp's 
DOVER PLAINS, in which the atmospheric effects are so finely rendered—Mr. Leutze’s IMAGE BREAKER, a picture which has not yet been exhibited t> the public, but 
which is full of the energy and fire that this artist knows so well how to bestow upon his works—-Mr Epmonps’s NEW SCHOLAR, a composition of great humor—and Mr. 
Woopvitte’s CARD PLAYERS, one of the earlier productions of the author of OLD '76 AND YOUNG ‘48, and THE OLD CAPTAIN, form the remaining subjects of this 
series of engravings. We shal! be greatly dis» ppointed if they do not prove more popular than anything which the Art-Union has yet offered to its subscribers. 

The Bulletin for the remiinder of the year will probably contain more valuable illustrations than those which have hitherto been published. We may announce, among 
others, an original etching in outline by Dantey, whose works are now recognised in Europe as well as America as among the best in the world in their department, and whose 
fame the American Art Union has hud the gratifying privilege of materially extending. {[t wil! be seen that the present number contains a highly finished etching by Hinsue- 
woop, after a drawing by Ensine Miitver, of the first picture of the series of the VOYAGE OF LIFE. Etchings of the third and fourth of the series wil! follow in succeed- 
ing numbers of the Bulletin. ; 

In thus describing the return which each member will be certain to receive for each sum of five dollars contributed by him. we must not forget the works of Art already purchased 
to be included in the distribution for the present year, and which are certainly more numerous, interesting, and valuable than we have ever before exhibited at a corresponding period. 

The September Bulletin for 1849, announced a Catalogue of but Two Hundred Works. We now present to the Publica List of more than Three Hundred, several among 
them being the best productions of their authors. It will be conceded, we think, that our walls have never exhibited better specimens of Giass, Ranney, ficns, Peeve, 
Bourette, Caurcu, Hixncxtey, Kensetr, Dovenury, Gtonovx, Hussarp, Casitear, Cove, Cropsgy, Ames, and others, than they now contain. Besides these paintings 
there will be included in the distribution a beautiful bas relief in marbie, by Patmer, of MORNING; a bust in marble, by Mosier; twenty copies in Bronze of THE 
FILATRICE, a most graceful Statuette, by Brown; six Bronze Busts of WASHINGTON, by Kyeetanp; and several hundred Bronze Medals of Stuart and Trumbull, 


Such is the return which the Soviety is already prepared to offer to the Subscribers of 1850, and which will be still further extended and increased in value by the operations of 
the remaining months of the year. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE ‘csapcanll _PRADE. 








GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epitep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University (ress, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and Illuminations, and 
oes in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 
lin, full gilt, &e. 
the v 


This is ‘the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 








THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date, Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco. gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 





FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 








THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epiren sy G. 8S. MUNROE. 


12mo, Embellished with six elegant Steel Plates, and colored Hluminations. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epvitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and colored Illustrations. 12mo., morocco, extra 
full gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; . 

OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 

Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designs. 16mo,, cloth, fall gilt. 














THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epirep By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Repent, by Ritchie, and bound in morocco 
gilt. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 


BY J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlin and Paris; Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Eye, &c., &c 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS; 
OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 


Muslin, 75 cts. ; Paper, 50 ete. 
PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful biting for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 


Thousand Doliars. 








No. VIIL—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epitep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 


No. I. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 12mo0, A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is still undiminished. 


\BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
i2mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET SRRCIV AL IN AMERICA. 
Te a 
aoe =p a. pS nea semen mare Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 


Edited by a Congrega-| RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FAMILY. An Urban 


and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” &c. 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- eye OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 


Sir. A Tale of Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 





One volume Royal 8vo. Enibellished with 400 Engravings, au24 tf 
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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER: 


WORDSWORTH,—HIS CHARACTER AND GENIUS. By George Gilfillan THE FORCE OF FEAR. 
(illustrated with a Portrait, and a View of Wordsworth’s Home at Rydal LADY ALICE DAVENTRY; or, THE NIGHT OF CRIME. 
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Forty-rive Tuovsanp Corres of the Fifth Number of the New Monrnty Macazine are issued to-day as the first edition. The universal 
commendation which has been bestowed upon this Periodical, and the extraordinary circulation which it has obtained, and which continues to 
increase with unexampled steadiness and rapidity, confirm the Publishers in the opinion which led them to start it, that the Reading Public demand 
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the choicest portions of that vast intellectual wealth which obtains currency through the periodical press of the present day. Still _ greater care 


will be exercised to publish in its pages nothing that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and especially in regard to its moral influence, far 
above mediocrity. 


Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two 
thousand pages of the choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illustrations, will 


accompany each number. 
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